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SAFEGUARD OUR FREEDOMS 


UNITED EFFORT qe x SS. INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 
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KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS! 





This year, as for the past two years, Kiwanis Clubs generally throughout the United States 
and Canada will observe Newspaper Week with speakers and displays at their luncheon meet- 
ings emphasizing the importance of a FREE PRESS as Guardian of a Free Public Opinion. 

A 
W 
Not only are our 118,000 business and professional leaders ready to oppose any threat to a 
7 I ; 3 
free press, but Kiwanis Clubs recognize that the widespread public acceptance they receive for 
their programs of community service and good citizenship, is due in no small measure to the 


generous cooperation of the newspapers, 


2,000 copies of the above 3-color, 24-sheet outdoor poster will be displayed by Kiwanis Clubs 
as a further contribution to the moulding of public opinion to safeguard our freedoms. 


Ww 


Kiwanis Clubs throughout the United States this fall will launch an aggressive program urg- 
ing the need for preserving free enterprise. The theme is KEEP AMERICA 
AMERICAN. Newspaper space will account for a substantial portion of the Zz 
advertising budget. The Press and Kiwanis Clubs together can lead in crystal- hijo bis vera 
lizing public opinion, and thus safeguard those basic liberties American 


under which our democracy nas prospered. | 
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General Office: Chicago, 520 North Michigan Avenue j i 
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“Danger adds to the nervousness of a listening group, but they are too news-hungry to forego the program." 


“VOICE OF AMERICA’ TO GERMANY 


CERTAIN building on West 

57th Street in New York is a 

Tower of Babel where nearly 
a score of languages are spoken, 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. Most 
of the people in the building, including 
stenographers, are linguists. This is the 
seat of Atlantic Operations of the Over- 
seas Branch of the Office of War Infor- 
From here go the short wave 
The Voice of 
convince both 
friends and enemies in Europe of the 


mation. 
radio broadcasts of 
America, intended to 
inevitability of Axis defeat, and thus to 
hasten the end of the war. 

Germany, as the most powerful enemy, 
is still the most important target for 
overseas broadcasts. And we seem to 
be more and more successful against 
Germany. Our propaganda technique is 
so unlike that of Dr. 
that the novelty of its plain honesty and 
freedom from ranting makes an im- 


Goebbels’ office 


pression. Even the most devout Nazi 
knows that Goebbels works slick tricks 
and tells lies. We tell nothing but un- 
Truthful news is not 


only our main offering to the Germans 


assailable truth. 


but our chief bait to make them listen. 
When news-hungry people risk their 


By Fred C. Kelly 


lives to listen to foreign broadcasts, they 
don’t want to hear mere enemy opinion 
or name-calling. They crave facts. So 
we give them dependable news. They 
know it is dependable because we tell, 
from time to time, news that is bad for 
our side. 

We told them about the coal strikes, 
about the Detroit race riots, and quoted 
statements by high officials that war pro- 
duction for a recent month was 5 per 
cent behind schedule. Oddly, the Ger- 
mans might never have heard about the 
coal _ strikes from America. 
Goebbels’ the 


strikes to his own people—though he 


except 


office never mentioned 


said plenty about them in broadcasts to 
other countries. Presumably, it-was not 
considered prudent to let the Germans 


“Voice of America” broadcasts 
are probably heard by half the 
population of Germany. News- 
hungry people risk their lives 


to hear the truth, good or bad. 


know that there is still a country where 


even in time of war men are free to 


go on strike ! 

Much of the news sent to Germany is 
about the same as one hears in America 
the Russian 


-——about superiority of 


artillery, growing Allied air power, in 
amounts of lend-lease 
What little comment 


is added usually stresses truthfully and 


creasing ship- 


ments to Russia. 
concisely, these points: Time works 
against the Axis and for the Allies. 
Failure of the Axis to win a short war 
has enabled Great Britain and Russia to 
mobilize their gigantic reserves; made 
it possible for America to turn out six 
cargo ships a day, a plane every six 
Hitler He 
make worse the suffering of all Europe, 


minutes. can’t win. can 
but can’t alleviate the suffering of the 
German people. All he can do is prolong 
the war and all he could gain would 
be to evade a little longer the day of 
justice to himself and his henchmen. 
Thus the German people are paying 
dearly for Hitler’s respite from the gal- 
lows. To prolong the war is senseless. 
Unconditional surrender is the only way 
out. The United Nations are determined 
to establish a better world. 





Occasionally there is such comment as 
this: Napoleon made only one attempt 
Hitler is still in his 


to conquer Russia. 


third attempt and from year to year his 
enterprise grows more and more hope- 
le more and more disastrous to the 
German soldiers he has sent to the 
astern front. 

Now and then a catchword in the 
news is effective. Hitler’s “European 
fortress” is called “the fortress without 


During the battle for Tunis, an 


underground station in Europe coined 


” 
a root. 


a reminder of 
The 


Voice of America began to use it in 


the word “Tunisgrad,” 
what happened at Stalingrad. 
programs to Germany. Six days later a 
Swedish newspaper correspondent re- 
ported that people in Germany were 
writing “Tunisgrad” on walls and build- 
ings during the night. 

\t no time does The Voice of Amer- 
ica ever engage in disputes with the 
Goebbels’ We 


simply give facts and let Goebbels try 


propaganda ministry. 

to answer them the best he can. 
Our broadcasts nearly always include 

The 


Voice of America bringing you news 


some such phrase as: “This is 
that the Nazi regime wishes to withhold 
from the German people.” 

Invariably The Voice of America is 
introduced by a few bars from Yankee 
Doodle. Word has come from Germany 
that this tune adds to the danger of 
But 


it is nevertheless considered necessary 


listening as it could aid detection. 
to enable Germans quickly to identify 
the program, not always coming at the 
same place on the radio dial. 

It is known that, at the beginning of 
the 
radio receiving sets in Germany, and 


war, there were thirteen million 


it seems unlikely that a large propor- 


tion of these have been confiscated. 
(The Nazi propaganda ministry wants 
as many in use as possible to expose 
Dr. Un- 


fortunately, for our own purposes, only 
about 500,000 of the German radio sets 


Germans to Goebbels’ lies.) 


receiving short-wave 
the 


are 


are capable of 


broadcasts. However, “Voice of 
America” rebroadcast, 


both North 


\frica, aimed at as many as eight dif- 


programs 


from Great Britain and 
ferent places on the dial, and the Ger- 
man listener has ample opportunity to 
hear what we can tell him. 
Information from captured German 
soldiers, from refugees in the United 
States, England, and neutral countries, 
which cannot 
that 


radio set in three is used for clan- 


and trom other sources 


now be disclosed indicates about 


OM 


destinely receiving Allied broadcasts. 
It is further estimated, from carefully 
that, those 


present when the program is received 


compiled facts, counting 
and those who hear about it afterward 


from friends, each news _ broadcast 
reaches at least ten people the same 
day. Thus, conceivably, something like 
4) million people in Germany, or half 
the 


promptly 


be receiving 
by the 


population, 
the 
Voice of America. In Italy there is less 


may 
facts provided 
need for re-broadcasting American pro- 
grams, for one million of the 1,600,000 
radio sets believed to be in use are short- 





the 
million 


at the time of 
German had 
radio sets, and more than two-thirds of 


wave sets. France, 
occupation, Six 


them could receive broadcasts from 
across the Atlantic. 

It is known, too, at what hours most 
people listen to the “Voice of America,” 
in the stricken countries of Europe. In 
Germany the popular hours are between 
5 and 7, and from 8 to 10 p. m. In 
France the greatest number of listeners 
are from noon to 2 o’clock and from § 


to 10. Editors of underground news- 
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papers in the various countries are 
likely to be listening in early hours of 
the morning. 

Those who listen at all to the fifteen- 
minute of the 
America” listen from beginning to end. 


The great danger of being detected and 


broadcasts “Voice of 


facing imprisonment or even death does 
not make people shut off their radios 
once they have decided to take the risk. 
Danger adds to the nervousness of a 
listening group, but they are too news- 
hungry to forego the program. Indeed, 
there is an almost ceremonial impor- 
tance about the act of listening. Whole 
families and some of their trusted neigh- 
bors gather about the radio... It is 
understood by their friends that no tele- 
phone calls are to be made when Ameri- 
can or British news programs may be 
on. Even if one doesn’t know whether 
friends ever listen to such programs, it 
is considered indiscreet to put in a phone 
call at certain hours. In a number of 
apartment houses in Berlin, Hamburg, 
and elsewhere in Germany, each family 
lets it be known to the others that thev 
listen at agreed-upon hours. 

A proof that such widespread secret 
listening goes on, despite the risk, is the 
frantic efforts of the Goebbels’ propa- 
ganda ministry to combat the statements 
made by both American and British 
broadcasts. Goebbels is now constantly 
on the defensive, busy trying to explain 
the failure of Hitler’s intuition, the im- 
potence of the German air force, or the 
reduced meat rations. 

Another proof is found in letters sent 
te German prisoners. In a recent study 
of such letters it was evident that the 
writers of nearly all of them referred 
to facts that no one in Germany could 
have known except from American 
broadcasts. 

Allied news programs won a great 
victory when the Nazis confiscated a 
million radio sets in Holland. In doing 
so, the Nazis admitted that programs 
from America and England had been 
having too much influence, making more 
impression on the Dutch people than 
could be done by the Goebbels’ propa- 
ganda office. By taking away all those 
radios from the Dutch population, the 
off their 
propaganda attack. It was confession 
that they were licked, that their own 
psychological warfare in Holland was 
Every act of confiscating a 


Nazis cut own means ot 


a failure. 
radio set anywhere in Europe is similar- 
ly an admission of defeat, and a victory 
for our side. 

(Turn to page 42) 
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Plastics, too, have gone to 
war in no uncertain manner. 
Each day brings forth new 


uses for scientific marvel. 


AD was sure surprised when 

he learned that Sis’s new outfit 

had been woven from a new 
material using Lanital as its base. He 
was even more amazed when, seeking 
further, he discovered that Lanital was 
only a more appealing name for a prod- 
uct associated in his mind with milk, 
and creameries; namely casein. Yes, he 
had heard of the need of conserving 
wool for war needs, but he had hardly 
expected to find a wool substitute in a 
by-product of milk. Of course, he had 
long been aware of the existence of 
a remarkable fabric called Nylon, which, 
woven into hosiery, had completely re- 
placed silk in the affections of all the 
female members of his household. 
that the 
scientific and inventive genius of this 


Somewhere he had read 
great country had been responsible for 
the creation of a new industry, an in- 
dustry merchandising substitutes, alter- 
nates, and replacements, and maybe this 
new industry had created wool from 
milk, and silk from air, coal, and water. 
Well, if they could do that, certainly 
they could do plenty for the war effort. 
Now when so many important and criti- 
cal materials were so difficult to obtain, 
yes sir, those inventive geniuses should 
be in there pitching for their country. 

The industry that created such far- 
reaching, substitutes, the 
Plastics industry, certainly has “been 
in there pitching for its country and 
the war effort.” Yes, Plastics, too, have 


important 


gone to war, and in no uncertain man- 
ner. As substitutes, and very satisfac- 
tory ones too, for the large list of 
critical materials so direly needed in 
the proper prosecution of the war, 
Plastics have assumed heroic propor- 
tions. “Ersatz” may have been Nazi 
Germany’s taunt to America, but the 
Plastic industry accepted the challenge, 
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From top down: Plastic bugles need no polishing; 

the tone of the whistle is shrill and most effective; 

a featherweight canteen makes no noise and doesn't 

burn a man's hands when filled with hot coffee; 

the soldier's mess knife is being made of plastic 

material; plastic spigots are cheaper and save 
much copper. 


and the results are now history. Cer- 
tainly, when the complete history of 
the present conflict is written, Plastics 
will be in the vanguard of the army 
of “soldiers” who were of inestimable 
value in pursuing this war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


PLASTICS © 
in Action! 


By Lieutenant Jules Ebin 


INDIANA, QUARTERMASTER DEPOT 
PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE 


If an inventory of your fighting son’s 
equipment were taken, you would indeed 
be amazed at the surprising number 
ef Plastic articles that would be cata- 
logued. Whether he be in this country 
or the South Pacific, Africa or Ice 
land, Plastics daily are contributing to 
his comfort and fighting efficiency. The 
lenses in his goggles, the canteen that 
refreshes him, the toothbrush that keeps 
his teeth healthy, the foot tub which 
shields his feet from the ills of ‘“ath- 
lete’s foot,” the protective coating on 
his raincoat, they are all fabricated 
from Plastics. The plane in which he 
receives his primary training, the seat 
in which as a pilot he sits, the trans- 
parent sheeting in the nose, the gun 
turret, and the observation hatch in 
the bomber he flies, yes, they are of 
Plastics too. The stock on his Browning 
machine gun, the handle on his bayonet, 
the buttons on his blouse or overcoat, 
the telephone he uses, the first aid 
packet that he must always carry with 
him, and the tray off which he eats, 
the Plastic industry manufactured them 
all. Plastics 
They may be found in almost 


have definitely gone to 
war. 
any part of the world where our fighters 
engage the enemy. 

Every branch of service, through its re- 
search department and procurement sec- 
tions, has called on Plastics to perform. 
The Quartermaster Corps, that section 
of the Army assigned the task of feed- 
ing, clothing and equipping our soldiers, 
has been especially diligent in its use 
of Plastics. As the 
with supplying hundreds of different 


agency charged 
items to millions of men, the Corps 
is making increasingly heavy demands 
on the industry. The application of 
plastics for the Quartermaster is handled 
principally by the Plastics Section, 
(Turn to page 45) 
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OHN KLINGBERG 


asked anybody for a cent, yet peo- 


has never 
ple have given him nearly two mil- 
dollars the last 40 


Besides money, every year he receives 


lion over years. 
valuable gifts, such as tons of clothing, 
a carload of potatoes, a fine milch cow 
and hay to feed her. He has never had 
a drive for funds, has never advertised, 
has no agents or system of collection. 
Yet his mail is an ever-recurring miracle 
of gifts which stream to him from the 
48 states, averaging $1,000 a week. 
These happenings are, in his words, 
“daily dealings with God.” Four decades 
ago, when he was a poor clergyman 
serving a poor congregation, he made 
a vow that he would never ask anybody 
tell 
needs, but would rely completely on 


for anything, or ever anyone his 
prayer and faith. 

He has never broken his resolve. Yet, 
starting penniless, he has built one of 
the 
homes for orphans in the United States. 


half million 


most effective and most beautiful 


Its buildings, valued at a 
dollars, stand on a 40-acre estate on the 
highest hill in New Britain, one of the 
loveliest settings in all Connecticut. The 


home is wholly free of debt. 


by T. E. Murphy 


child benefac- 
tor is John Klingberg who has 


Underprivileged 


seen over 1000 orphans go forth 


from his Home in last 40 years. 


The home is not connected with any 
church or sponsoring organization of 
The nearest thing to spon- 
sorship is the friendly interest of Mr. 
Klingberg’s fellow clergymen of the 
Swedish Baptist church. They long have 
watched this demonstration of perfect, 


any kind. 


childlike faith in prayer, and of course 
they spread the story of the man and 
the home. 

The only literature Mr. Klingberg 
distributes is a simple “statement of 
is mailed to all contrib- 


facts” which 


utors. The booklet acknowledges even 
the smallest donations — but no names 
“We do not want 


to receive gifts from people who might 


are ever mentioned. 


be motivated by self-glorification,” he 
decided at the very beginning. So you 


read such items as “Friends in New 
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Sweden, Jemtland, Stockholm and other 
townships in Maine have sent us again 


a carload of potatoes”; “three bushels 
of turnips and cabbages from Bristol, 
Conn.,” “11 aprons and four cans of 
soup from Alcester, S. D.” A donor 
writes, “This is the money for the eggs 
which my hens lay on Sunday.” A 
budding poet in Cedar Bayou, Texas, 
gets $5 from Farm and Ranch for a bit 
ot verse, and sends it on. 

There are occasional large donations. 
There was a gift of $25,000, to be used 
“to keep the orphans warm.” The head 
of one of the largest banks in Connec- 
ticut—a man he had never seen — 
bequeathed Mr. Klingberg $50,000. “I 
shall try to make this the best home in 
the clergyman told the 
that 
ready,” said the young man. “Dad was 


, 


the country,’ 
banker’s son. “You’ve done al- 
a hardheaded banker; he investigated 
you thoroughly even though he never 
met you.” 

People are always handing Mr. Kling- 
berg money on the street, and every 
now and then he enters in the records: 
“Found $5 on the floor of the office. 
Someone must have slipped it under 


the door.” 
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The first step in the founding 
of the Home was bizarre. One 
night a policeman came to the 
young clergyman and _ told 
him three tiny children, whose 
mother had left them, were 
alone and hungry in a shack 
at the edge of town. 

“T found the little fellows and 
dressed them,” Mr. Klingberg 
says, “and brought them to my 
own home where my wife re- 
ceived us with tears in her eyes. 

From this quixotic and thor- 
oughly impractical step flowed 
much of the good that followed, 
for the little town was not long 
in learning of the strange cler- 
gyman, earning only $16 a week 
and living with his wife and two small 
children of their own in a crowded tene- 
ment, who still found room for three 
waifs ! 

There were many offers of help. A 
schoolteacher sent an iron bedstead, 
table and oil lamp. A man stopped him 
on the street and asked if he knew any- 
and dirt 





one who wanted a large house 
cheap at $10 a month. Local newspa- 
pers printed the story and donations of 
food and furniture trickled in. Other 
children came, too, and within a year 
there were 18 waifs and orphans en- 
sconced in the Klingberg’s home. 

John Klingberg confesses he had at 
first his moments of doubt. But now he 
felt his faith completely vindicated. To 
friends who urged him to be “practical” 


and solicit contributions, he responded, 
“If my work isn’t good enough for God 
to support, then I’d better abandon it.” 
And to those who told him he’d get 
more support if he were a little more 
careful about the kind of children he 
took in, he retorted firmly, “My home 
is open to children of all races and 
creeds, and the only test, ever, is their 
need.” 

He lived from day to day, and hand 
to mouth. When the $10 rent fell due 
one day, and he had not a penny, he 
walked up and down the main street, 
praying silently. “To my great  sur- 
prise,” he says, “one man gave me $5 
and another $10.” 

One Sunday it seemed that at last 
the children would have to go hungry. 


Mr. Klingberg knelt. Up the street at 
a picnic ground there were sounds of 
singing and revelry, but resolutely he 
closed his ears and his eyes and began, 
“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want.” 

It started to rain, a torrential down- 
pour. He continued to pray until he 
heard a knock on the door. Two burly 
fellows stood there, drenched, a huge 
hamper between them. 

“We’re from the Bartenders’ Union,” 
one of them explained. “Rain broke up 
our picnic and we thought you could 
use this stuff.” Flinging back the cover 
of the hamper he disclosed huge hams, 
cheeses, sausages, bread and _ butter. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Klingberg. “It 
is not entirely unexpected.” 





Contributions come from the ungodly 
as well as the godly. One time the 
sweeperup in a bar room came to him 
with a can of dirty, tarnished pennies 
and explained apologetically, ‘These 
were picked up from sawdust in front 
of the bar.” Mrs. Klingberg washed the 
pennies in ammonia and they came out 
bright and shining as from the mint, 
700 of them, the day before Christmas. 

Mr. Klingberg admits that in the 
early days people thought him “loony.” 
“The principle of true biblical faith, or 
childlike trust in God, is not understood 
by the majority of people,” he says. 
“But after 40 years there has been no 
need to change the method of securing 
funds for the work. The Lord is just 
(Turn to page 44) 






Top left: 


Tall John Klingberg has this to say, 
"God has been very generous in his daily dealings 
with me. | have never asked anything of Him 


in vain."' Center: The only rule is that every 

child be loved. Above: Good food, good air 

and regular habits make John Klingberg's chil- 
dren healthy. 
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BENEFIT OF CLERGY 


by Judge Carl A. Weinman 


HE war has precipitated a mar- 
rying era of the early Forties 
which presages an epidemic of 
divorces in the late Forties. Since the 
initiating of the Selective Service Act 
the number of marriages has almost 
doubled in the United States. In Ohio, 
which is not unique in this respect, there 
are to date ten times more marriages 
than there were during the entire period 
of World War 
alties also have been steadily increasing. 
From 1918 to 1941, although marriages 


One. Marriage casu- 


increased approximately twenty per 
cent, divorces increased nearly three 
hundred per cent. The success or fail- 
ure of our social system is directly de- 
pendent upon the preservation of the 
family as a basic sociological unit. The 
American family is the unit that has 
made possible a great America. Today 
it is a matter of common knowledge 
that loose ideas of marriage have threat- 
ened, as never before, the stability of 
the family. At present only two out of 
seven peace-time marriages are success- 
ful, and we know that this ratio will be 
less with war marriages. 

Obviously, the family is basic in our 
civilization, and the marriage relation- 
ship the foundation of the family. The 
heart and blood stream of a democracy 


is the home. The kind of citizenship 


it produces will depend upon the char- 
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acter of its homes. Therefore, the suc- 
cess or failure of marriage in our na- 
tion’s life today and after the war is 
an issue which we dare not dismiss 
lightly. Many of our social ills may be 
directly traced to broken homes. Be- 
hind the problems of crime, delinquency, 
immorality and underprivileged children 
is a proportionate number of broken 
homes. So long as our national record 
of divorces continues to increase, we 
must prepare for a similar increase in 
crime and delinquency. This situation 
did not come upon us overnight. It has 
been developing for years. For example, 
the divorce situation in Cuyahoga Coun- 
ty, (Cleveland) Ohio, has reached the 
point where the rate of divorces is 
greater than the number of marriages. 
We are rapidly approaching the same 
situation in other industrial centers. 

In the United States, there is no ban 
on marriages while the soldier or sailor 
is still in this country. Personal freedom 
is one of the bulwarks of our democ- 
racy, and our American soldier should 
enjoy the personal freedom of marriage. 


Best means of “preserving the 
home as the foundation of sound 
national life’ is by saving 
war and peacetime marriages. 


He often becomes a better soldier. She 
assumes a more stable economic and so- 
cial position. The factors which make 





for success or failure in marriage have 
not changed because of the war. War 
marriages can be successful, of course, 
when the parties are not too young and 
when they are not chance, or overnight 
acquaintances. A marriage based upon 
the girl’s desire for the monthly de- 
pendency allotment and the possibility 
of insurance is hazardous. 

Our real problem is the security of 
the home both in peacetime and war- 
time. What can we do to safeguard 
the family? We know that education 
and economics have a direct relationship 
to the number of successful marriages. 
We know that farmers and home own- 
ers make up a small percentage of 
broken homes of today. We believe that 
the church wields considerable influence. 
Approximately three-fourths of our di- 
vorces are among the fifty per cent of 
our population who belong to no church. 
The clergyman may be instrumental in 
saving many marriages. Many avenues 
are open to him by which he may pro- 
cure valuable knowledge concerning 
intimate family relationships. His edu- 
cation and experience together with his 
lack of kinship select him to act as a 
trusted mediator. Because the minister, 
the priest, the rabbi, is thus qualified it 
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would seem wise to require that all 
marriages be performed by clergy. 

If there is one procedure in our laws 
that has outlived its usefulness and pur- 
pose, it is the civil marriage. It is no 
longer necessary or expedient. Today 
we have members of the clergy in every 
city, hamlet, and township in the na- 
tion. What particular qualifications does 
a justice of the peace or mayor possess 
to enable him to perform the marriage 
ceremony? There is no sanctity or 
dignity in a civil marriage. There are 
There is 
no preparation. In most cases, it can- 
not be called a service. One might as 
well apply for a license and omit such 
a farce ceremony. It rarely exceeds three 
minutes in length. There are times 
when the justice of the peace or mayor 
takes upon himself the right to use 
whatever words may come to him even 
while the service is in progress. In 
Florida, a notary public may perform the 
marriage ceremony. Justices of the peace 
have been known to advertise a twenty- 
In many 


no preliminary conferences. 


four hour marriage agency. 
parts of our country, we have permitted 
such so-called marriage ceremonies to 
degenerate into a lucrative racket, that 
which ought to be a sacred right. The 
public interest demands that the mar- 
riage relation shall be held peculiarly 
inviolable and Therefore we 
must cease to allow such conditions to 
exist and flourish. 

A law requiring that all marriages be 
performed by the clergy would put a 
stop to the midnight marriage, the so- 
called gin marriage, the short and quick 
marriage, and would provide a means of 
deterring the types of marriages which 
are crowding our divorce courts. In 
an analysis of my own cases, I find that 
in about seventy-five per cent of these 
divorce proceedings the marriage cere- 
mony was performed by a justice of 
the peace or mayor. This result is gen- 
erally true. The number of divorce cases 
filed is in direct proportion to the num- 
ber of civil marriages performed. If a 
couple is having family difficulties, to 
whom shall they go to discuss their 
problems? The average person prefers 
to remain aloof from family involve- 
ments. The relatives cannot interfere 
because they complicate reconciliations. 
One cannot send them to the justice of 
the peace or the mayor who performed 
the ceremony. Not only is he disinter- 
ested, but he may be out of the office. 
There is only one person who can be 


sacred. 


of real assistance, who can be trusted 
by each, and who can find out the real 


cause of their trouble. That man is the 
minister, the rabbi or the priest who 
performed the ceremony. The justice of 
the peace is interested in the number 
of marriages he performs. The clergy- 
man is interested in the number of suc- 
That 
all marriages be performed by the clergy 


cessful homes he has established. 


should be given serious consideration. 
Thus we provide an additional means of 
saving more marriages. 

The second person who has an op- 
portunity of saving marriages is the 
lawyer. If the clergyman is not suc- 
cessful, the next step is to the 
office. In the case of the civil marriage 
the lawyer is the first to be contacted. 
Attorneys save many marriages and 


law 


usually receive no recognition for this 
Most of them 
more interested in saving a home than 


service to society. are 
proceeding in court to create a broken 
home. They use the sociological ap- 
proach and are also in a position to 
point out the actual results from the 
financial viewpoint that would natural- 
ly follow a separation and divorce. 
There is a third and he is the last 
person who has an opportunity to save 
the marriage. That person is the judge. 
The court too, must take cognizance of 
the necessity for preserving the family 
unit. The court, through its presiding 


with botr 


"The court shouid act as a mediator 
parties present. 
officer, must accept its share of respon- 
sibility in an effort to save our peace- 
time and wartime marriages. We must 
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prepare for an epidemic of divorces 
when our boys return home. They face 
a drastic economic and social readjust- 
ment. The present cold approach to 
this problem must be changed. I fear 
that we are doing little or nothing or 
even thinking realistically of what might 
be done to help prevent wholesale mar- 
riage failures. Some people cannot 
solve their own personal problems. It 
takes an arbitrator, with power at his 
disposal if he desires to use the same, 
to talk with these people. The judge can 
act as such an arbitrator as he possesses 
the power of determining the amount of 
alimony, custody of children and use 
of real and personal property. 

To accomplish this purpose the court 
procedure in most states can be changed. 
There are really two classes of divorce 


cases; one class where there are no 


children, the other where the welfare 
of children must be considered. Society 
definitely should be interested in the 
The 
public pays the bill for the results of 


All 


clusively show that the greatest num- 


cases where children are involved. 


these broken homes. records con- 
ber of criminals, delinquents and in- 


mates of our institutions were from 
broken homes. 

Courts today save many marriages, 
but the number saved could be increased. 
There should not be immediate pub 
licity at the time any papers are filed. 
An- 
other suggestion would be to provide 
If that is un- 


should 


Publicity prevents reconciliation. 


a “cooling-off” period. 
court act as a 
both 


This meeting may be 


successful the 
mediator with 
where possible. 


parties present, 
in the form of a private conference. 
In the of the 
trouble will only be disclosed in a pri- 


most cases real cause 
vate conference, not in the court room. 
Courts can save more marriages if the 
procedure to be followed is a modified 
form of pre-trial of these cases where 
minor children are involved. 
Realistically, therefore, we must look 
to our clergymen, our lawyers and our 
courts to save more of our peacetime 
Let us never 
forget that upon the home, and the 


and wartime marriages. 


proper teaching and training in the 
home, rests the future of America and 
the continuation of the American way 
of life. 

Kiwanians should be particularly in- 
terested in this problem because we di- 
rectly refer to it in our objectives of 
Kiwanis International for 1943—‘“Pre- 
serve the home as the foundation of 
sound national life.” 
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rass ts Dry and the Wind 


ts in the Rieht Direction!” 


By O. Sam Cummings 


CHAIRMAN, PAST PRESIDENTS 
COMMITTEE FOR INSURING VICTORY 


ITH these cryptic words, 

“the grass is dry and the 

wind is in the right direc- 
tion,” a veteran Kiwanian spoke vol- 
umes with respect to the timeliness and 
the universal appeal of our great cru- 
sade to “Keep America American.” 

His sentiments were re-echoed 
through the meeting hall where the four 
Kiwanis Clubs of Dallas inaugurated 
the crusade Tuesday, August 31, 1943. 
It is heartening, indeed, thus to reach 
through the clouds of confusion, to 
pierce the false-front of fears and to 
find the great heart of America beating 
so strongly and so surely. As our ob- 
jectives in this campaign are made 
known, citizens from every walk of life 
join with us, without regard to club or 
other affiliations, to further and hasten 
the achievement of those objectives. 

As we have said repeatedly from the 
very outset, our crusade calls for no 
direct action, legislative or otherwise. It 
the aim of every red- 
. to keep alive the 


is our aim 
blooded American . . 
chance to hold the America we had 
before the war and, to build a better 
\merica after the war is over. In order 
that we, the people, may have a part in 
shaping the public policies in this better 
America, we must now guard with all 
diligence the framework within which 
we, the people, have already built an 
America which is a better place to live 
in than any dictator-dominated nation 
on earth. 

It is not our aim to bring out of this 
war, or out of this crusade, an America 
which conforms to the concept of any 
minority group; but, rather to preserve 
our sacred rights of free discussion and 
debate by which, through peaceable 
means, we may proceed in the future as 
we have in the past . a free people 
unmolested by a dictatorial state. 


The virtue and the desirability of 


these aims and objectives we hold to 





A crowd of 800 enthusiastic people helped to launch the ‘Keep America American'' campaign at 
kick-off meeting in Dallas, Texas. 


be self-evident. Yet, like all other self- 
evident truths and virtues, they must 
have the vigilant support and zealous 
guardianship of the people if they are 
to deliver a full measure of their use- 
fulness. 

Hence, our crusade! 

America’s free enterprise system, the 
freedom of individual opportunity and 
choice which has made America the 
mecca of freedom-seeking people from 
all over the world are not static condi- 
tions. They are dynamic! They have 
existed and will continue to exist as a 
result of the constant and _ militant 
vigilance of an informed citizenship. 

Hence, our crusade! 

No dissenting voice has yet been raised 


against our aims and objectives. Now 
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In the November issue will be- 
gin the first of a series of six 
articles relating to various 
phases of the “Keep America 
American” p-ogram which 
originated in the Dallas Ki- 
wants Club and which is being 
sponsored by Kiwanis [nter- 
national. These articles will 
deal with the preservation of 
our American freedoms as 
they relate to home, church, 
school, work, etc. 





and again, and we hope increasingly, 
someone has asked: “But, what can I 
do?” 

The answer is simple. Read, absorb, 
understand and pass on to others the 
facts set forth in our advertising mate- 
rial. Let the executive, across his desk; 
the worker, across his bench; the farmer, 
across his neighbor’s fence; the house- 
wife, at her club and social gatherings; 
the student, at his school; and, every 
citizen, in his living room, talk about 
the American benefits described in our 
advertisements and folders and in the 
editorial publicity in his local papers. 

Our crusade is a two-edged sword... 
a campaign of informative and persua- 
sive advertising ; and, a continuing bar- 
rage of factual, word-of-mouth discus- 
sion implemented by the factual contents 
of the advertising. 

Yes, in all truth, “the grass is dry 
and the wind is in the right direction ;” 
and, our crusade is the patriotic spark 
needed to fire and fuse the will of the 
American people and to induce them, 
each in his own way, to help “Keep 
America American!” The interests of 
the common welfare, the absolute secu- 
rity of all American freedoms, now 
transcends all other considerations, call- 
ing all Kiwanians and their neighbors 
to join together in the common defense 
of all values worth fighting for in war 
and in peace. 
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Dr. Maximilian 


Toch 


MEMBER, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MILI- 


TARY ENGINEERS; MEMBER ARMY ORD- 
NANCE ASSOCIATION; FELLOW, AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE; PAST PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


and 
Lawrence H. § inger 


AKE it from a group of hard- 

headed experts who ought to 

know: there will probably be 
a helicopter in your garage before many 
years have passed! 

For a generation, the helicopter has 
been a weird, ethereal gadget featured 
in Sunday newspaper sections and in 
the popular science magazines. It has 
become associated in the average read- 
ers mind with rocket ships and mes- 
sengers Mars—fantasies of the 
Jules Verne and H. G. Wells eras 
that were exciting to read about, but 
which never would come to pass. 

The dream of a machine that would 
lift itself vertically from the ground 
has been haunting men’s minds for over 
four hundred years. Leonardo de Vinci 
drew sketches for a screwlike helicopter 
around 1500 A. D. He mentioned the 
possibility again in his famous essay, 
“Treatise On The Flight Of Birds.” 
Decades later, in 1783, a toy helicopter 
known as the “Chinese top” was ex- 
hibited in France. 

Igor Sikorsky, famed Russian aviator 


from 





YOULL BE FLYING A 
HELICOPTER! 


and father of the modern helicopter, 
built his first workable one as early as 
1909. Soon afterward, however, he be- 
came interested in airplane design, and 
waited thirty years to renew his experi- 
ments. In the interim, he achieved re- 
nown as the builder of our big trans- 
ocean clippers. Interest waned until 
1936, when the Focke-Wulfe Company, 
manufacturers of crack German planes, 
helicopter that attracted 
world-wide attention. 

The helicopter really came of age only 
a few months 
the ceremonies 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the air mail 
service, fifteen thousand skeptical spec- 


perfected a 


ago. As a feature of 


commemorating the 


watched a demonstration in 
Washington they will not soon forget. 

Colonel H. Franklin Gregory, the 
Army’s number one helicopter pilot, 
flying a Sikorsky machine, flew from 
the National Airport to the Capitol 
Plaza, with visibility of only three 
blocks. Here he stopped a few feet off 
the ground, and in this position received 
a package of letters from Speaker Sam 


tators 









Sikorsky helicopter 
landing on tanker in test flight. 


Rayburn of the House of Representa- 
tives. The plane then delivered the mail 
to the airport, where it was routed 
over the regular airlines. 

The throngs at both the Capitol and 
the airport were thrilled by the per- 
formance that afternoon. They watched 
the helicopter rise and descend ver- 
tically; fly in any direction—forward, 
backward, or sidewise; stop suddenly, 
and hover motionless in the air. 

A few days before, another series of 
tests had been run off in Long Island 
Sound for the benefit of the Maritime 
Here Colonel 
flying the same machine, made twenty- 


Commission. Gregory, 


four landings and takeoffs from the 
deck of a 
tanker. The deck space available was 
only seventy-eight by forty-eight feet! 
Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery, 
Vice Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission and Deputy War Shipping Ad- 
ministrator, has stated that the water 
tests sufficiently proved the feasibility 


moving ten-thousand ton 


of using helicopters in the fight against 
(Turn to page 39) 
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GUARDIANS OF DEMOCRACY 


By Albert S. Hardy 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 


EWSPAPERS throughout the 
United States, from the smallest 
weekly to the largest daily, will 

this year take part in some manner in 
the observance of National Newspaper 
Week, October 1 to October 8. 
in 1940, this special week has proved 


Jegun 


highly important in gaining goodwill 
and a better understanding of the press 
hy the public. 

\lways generous in giving space to 
a'l worthwhile movements and_ special 
weeks, it is only fair that the news- 
papers devote some publicity to them- 
elves. The way to convince and keep 
people convinced that the newspaper is 
essential to American democracy and 
the American way of living is to tell 
them—and keep telling them. ; 

For it is not only best that we main- 
tain a free press, it is absolutely im- 
perative. Dictatorship, with its conse- 
quent reign of terror, cannot thrive in 
the open sunlight. It seeks, and must 
have, the darkness of ignorance and the 
blackness of fear to impose its rapacious 
will upon a subjugated people. 

That the press throws the spotlight 
of truth into every nook and cranny of 
life is proved by the first action taken 
by tyrants—the suppression of all pub- 
lications except those chosen to spread 
their vicious propaganda. 

Today there is not one single news- 
paper in Germany, Japan 
or their conquered terri- 
tories that dares stand up 
and publish the unvarnished 
truth of 


The se 


what goes on. 


editors who 
would dare do so have 


all been “eliminated” 
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and their plants seized or destroyed. 

Papers which continue publication in 
the Axis nations are supine mouthpieces, 
carrying in their columns only such 
material as their masters dictate. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
many trusted European papers actually 
played an important role in the rise of 
Fascism and Nazism. Their publishers 
were bribed or duped into believing that 
Mussolini and Hitler were necessary for 
the well-being of Italy and Germany. 
When they finally realized the truth— 
it was too late. 

So we readily see there is small fear 
of America falling victim to dictatorship 
so long as our papers have the privilege 
of criticizing governmental officials from 
the President down. 

American newspapers are truly a 
mirror of the public, as their columns 
reflect their deeds and misdeeds, their 
finenesses and their follies. Truly the 
cornerstone of every newspaper may be 
summed up as this: “What happened 
and to whom ?” 


Methods of news presentation and 


National Newspaper Week, Oct. 
1 to 8, will help public be- 


come better acquainted with 


this champion of democracy. 














choice of importance vary, of course, of 
necessity. To the publisher of a country 
weekly, the births, marriages and coun- 
try visitations are as important as would 
be a presidential proclamation or gang- 
war to the editor of a metropolitan daily. 

In many ways, the smaller papers 
with their large rural circulations are 
more truly indicative of American life 
than the large city sheets. But no 
matter its size or circulation, each is 
important in its own sphere. 

Can you imagine an America with- 
out newspapers? It would be an un- 
thinkable situation! The radio could 
afford some alleviation to the dearth of 
news in such a case, but could never 
really take the place of the press in 
disseminating all the news the people 
want — and demand —to have given 
them. 

For the newspaper is as integral a 
part of the American way of life as 
three meals a day. And through the 
years, by their courageous upholding of 
the principles of truth and decency, 
American publishers have gained a place 
of confidence in the hearts of the public 
that is worth more than all the gold in 
the world. 

The press today is respected because 
it respects its obligation to the public 
and exerts every effort to fulfill this 

duty. 

The press today is hon- 
ored because of the high 
principles of public serv- 

~ice it maintains. 

The press is jeal- 
ous of its prestige, 
and guards with un- 


(Turn to page 46) 
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My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


TWO FOR A NICKEL 


° 
LONG time ago I heard about a fellow who was 
going to get rich in the fur business. He had learned 
that many of our cheap furs were made out of dyed 
cat skins. He was going to start with fifty rats and seven 
cats. The cats would feed on the rats until six of the cats 
each had six kittens. Then he would skin the six cats 
and feed their carcasses to the remaining rats. When the 
thirty-six kittens grew up, he would kill and skin them and 
feed their carcasses to the big crop of rats he would have 
by that time, and in a few years he would have sold a 
million dollars worth of cat skins and would have a skillion 
cats and a trillion rats left. It was a simple matter of mathe- 
matical progression. 

I was thinking about this cat and rat man 
captain was telling us about a private in his company. 
The captain has been in the army a long time. He loves 
it and is making a career of it. Most of the 
came in a few years back had the same idea. Then came 
Pearl Harbor and the draft. 

The new men came in by the tens of thousands. They 
were oboe players, pretzel benders, pharmacists who had 
majored in tuna fish salad sandwiches, sugar beet diggers, 
psychology professors, termite exterminators, fly swatter 


when the 


men who 


factory foremen, lawyers, zoologists specializing in animal 
cracker design, accountants and the men who put the sel- 
vedge edges on the sheets of postage stamps that you have 
to tear off. In other words, they were men from every 
walk of life. 

In common with a lot of the rest of us, the captain 
wanted to know what was going to happen to these men 
after the war. The army could not keep them all, and he 
realized that a lot of them would not want to go back to their 
former occupations. 

In his company he had the former assistant soup chef 
of a big hotel. It was evident that after a few years in 
the army, this man would not be satisfied to go back to 
the monotonous job of splitting peas for the split pea soup, 
punching the holes in the O’s for the alphabet soup, and 
peeling the mocks for the mock turtle soup. 

The captain decided to make a survey of his own com- 
pany and see what these men hoped to do after peace was 
declared. He told us about only one man he interviewed— 
but what a man! That man said he was going to try to 
get the government to adopt his Two For A Nickel plan. 
Here is the plan as nearly as I can remember it. 

To begin with, the government would call in all existing 
money; the paper money of all denominations, all the silver 
from the big dollars down to the little dimes, and all the 
nickels and both kinds of pennies. If any one failed to turn 
in his money, it wouldn’t matter, because the old money 
would no longer be legal tender. 

This legal tender money would be an easily identified 
nickel. He suggested one with a square hole in the middle 
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so that a person could wear it on a string around his neck, 
like a soldier’s dog tag. Every man, woman and child in 
the country would be given one of the new nickels, and 
that’s all the money there would be. As each child was 
born, it would be given a nickel, and that would be all the 
money it would have for the rest of its life. 

Then there would be a ceiling price on everything. Each 
article would be two for a nickel. The trick would be 
that no purchaser would ever be allowed to buy but one 
of each article at a time. The transaction would have to 
be completed on one article before another could be bought. 

For example, if you wanted a pork chop, pork chops 
being two for a nickel, you would buy a pork chop and 
tender your nickel in payment. The butcher would wrap 
up your pork chop and in change he would give you his 
nickel. If you wanted another pork chop, you would buy 
that, and again he would have to give you a nickel in 
change—the nickel you had paid him. 

If you wanted an automobile, they would also be two 
for a nickel. When you bought one, the automobile dealer 
would have to give you a nickel in change. No one would 
want two automobiles, of course, because anybody who 
wanted one could have it. The same technique would apply 
to everything from a house to a cigarette. 

The captain asked him why, under these circumstances, 
any one should work, should sell, should practice the pro- 
fessions, and the soldier explained that there would be only 
one crime in this new set up. That crime would be idleness. 
If a man did not work, they would put him in jail and 
take his nickel away from him. If one or two jail sen- 
tences did not put him back on his job, he would be con- 
demned as an habitual criminal and jailed for life. 

Nobody would steal, because no one would want two 
nickels when he could have anything he wanted for the 
one nickel he already had. No murders would be committed, 
because most murders are committed for money. 

There would be no classes because the masses and the 
classes would each have only one nickel and all would be 
equal, and so on until the captain got tired of listening. 

The captain never finished his survey, because after listen- 
ing to this one private’s plan, he was afraid to ask the 
others. A hundred plans of the same nature may be lost to 
a waiting world. 

The only thing that worries me about the soldier’s plan 
is that as soon as he gets out of the army, he is certain 
to be elected to Congress. Then the fun will really begin, 
because the beautiful simplicity of the plan will be amended 
and changed and added to and distorted and twisted until 
everybody will be relieved and_ satisfied to go back to 
the old way of doing things. 

Just the same, it’s a beautiful plan. 





AFTER 
TWENTY | / 


YEARS 


By Merton 8. Heiss 


E wants to go to West Point. 
Just ambitions 
can ever be gratified this writer 
does not know. The fact that he wants 
to go there and that he is now in a 


whether those 


military academy, doing well in his 
studies and in his athletic activities is 
really important. 

He is Irving Kricheff and he will be 
fourteen years old his next birthday. 
Looks like a fine youngster. He is a 
fine youngster and of course he would 
have to be just that to be in an im- 
portant place like Briarly Military 
\cademy. 

Irving writes to Al Howard 


Al is chairman of the 


every 
once in a while. 
Crippled Children’s Committee of the 
Washington Kiwanis club. They have 
a fancier name for the committee which 
they use now and then, it’s the Ortho- 
pedic and Welfare Committee. 

Irving is a ward of the committee and 
his history is the story of the work 
of the committee. For many years the 
work of the Washington club’s crippled 
children’s clinic told to Ki- 
wanis throughout the entire organiza- 
tion, not told by the Washington club 
for they just work, they don’t talk about 
it. But you cannot hide such work and 


has been 


you cannot stop the beneficiaries from 
telling folks of what has been done for 


them. 
Irving is used just as a symbol. We 
think Irving tells the story. If the 


club’s crippled children’s committee had 
never done another thing but what they 
have done for Irving it would have jus- 
tified its existence. If the Kiwanis Club 
of Washington had never done any more 
than help just one helpless child the 
club would have justified its existence. 
But the committee and the club have 
turned out literally hundreds of benefit- 
ed children. 

Here’s Irving’s case history. Let us 
repeat we use him as a symbol. He was 
referred to the Washington club by Dr. 
Custis Lee Hall, eminent orthopedist in 
charge of the Kiwanis Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Clinic. He had been treated at 
Dr. Hall’s office since the onset of in- 
fantile paralysis when three and one-half 
years of age. When at eight and one- 
half years the need for corrective sur- 
gery arose due to an increasing deform- 
ity of foot which was being caused by 
loss of power in some of the muscles 
of the left leg and foot and severe con- 
tractures of other muscles resulting in 
an almost “club foot” deformity, it was 
learned that the cost of hospitalization 
was prohibitive for the aged grandpar- 
ents and the widowed mother. Dr. Hall 
referred the need of the patient to the 
Kiwanis club for consideration. Then 
comes some medical information whioh 
won’t be understood by a lot of readers 
including us, but which makes it plain 
that this boy needed lots of attention 


The 


and care and skilled treatments. 
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Kiwanis Club of Washington, 
D. C., completes more than 20 


years of work with children, 


Dr. Frank Hand now in charge. 






Military Academy 


Irving Kricheff, Briarly 
student, one of the Washington club's boys. 


first corrective surgery, says the report, 
was performed February 11, 1938, and 
consisted of reshaping and wedging some 
of the bones of the ankle. A year later 
in 1939 the second surgical procedure 
involved cutting a tendon of the left foot 
and transplanting a muscle to one of 
the long bones of the foot. The third 
procedure in 1940 consisted of trans- 
planting another muscle of the left foot 
and uniting it with one of the long 
bones of the foot and lengthening the 
heel cord of Achilles tendon. The fourth 
procedure in 1941 consisted of wedging 
the ankle bones and allowing full cor- 
rection of the deformity. These surgi- 
cal procedures necessitated hospitaliza- 
tion of two to eight weeks, followed by 
clinic and home When 
home facilities were not adequate con- 


supervision. 


valescent home care was arranged by 
the Kiwanis club. The Kiwanis club 
was given tuitional assistance at the 
Briarly Military Academy. 

Even we laymen can understand that 
it took a lot of care and skill to bring 
Irving to where he could be ambitious 
enough to want to go to West Point. 

We are through with Irving. He’s 
a great boy. He will always do well. 

(Turn to page 42) 
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Fire Safety Begins at Home 


IRE prevention, which will be pro- 

moted nationally during the week 

of October 3 to 9, the anniversary 
of the great Chicago Fire, has long 
been devoted to problems of hazard- 
elimination and other precautions to 
avoid the incidence of fire. Until the 
war, only a small fraction of this effort 
was devoted to the important aspect 
of fire control. 

Then, when the American people be- 
came aware of the danger of enemy 
air attack, a change developed in their 
thinking. Mr. Smith can’t 
climb into his private fighter 
plane and go up to prevent 
the enemy from dropping 
incendiary bombs on_ his 
home. The best he can do is 
trust the armed forces, and 
then prepare for the pas- 
sive defense of his home. 
And the kernel idea of “passive 
defense” is fire fighting. 

This shift from a preventive 
to a preparedness attitude to- 
ward small home fires persists, 
despite a rather general re- 
laxation of fear of enemy air 
attack. People are learning that 
a small fire that breaks out 
no longer can be_ regarded 
simply as a loss to be made 
good by an insurance company 
or a job for the fire depart- 
ment, but rather is the signal 
for “first aid” attack. Shortages 
of replacement and repair ma- 
terials undoubtedly contribute 
to this spirit. But part of this 
reorientation also is due to the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of people 
are taking time, during the war emer- 
gency, to master the “know how” of in- 
cipient fire control. 

“First aid” fire control is the science 
of fighting small fires. It requires hav- 
ing the right equipment on hand and 
knowing how to use it. The best de- 
vice for attacking a small fire is an 
Underwriters’ approved extinguisher, 
especially designed for the job. Lacking 
this, a garden hose or water container, 
such as a bucket, can be used, but 
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these substitutes have certain limitations. 
A garden hose is usually kept in the 
basement or garage; going after it takes 
time. Its range of effectiveness is gov- 
erned by its length, and it cannot be 
attached to ordinary kitchen or bath- 
room faucets. A bucket is a primitive 
fire weapon whose effectivenesss is de- 
termined by the user’s aim and _ his 
ability to put the fire out with one douse. 
If he has to go back for a refill, the 
fire may be out of control by the 
time he returns. 























All “first aid” implements should be 
kept in strategic locations where they 
can be easily reached from all sections 
of the house. A good place for an ex- 
tinguisher is at the top of the basement 
stairs. Other recommended locations are 
in the kitchen, in upstairs hallways and 


Fire Prevention and Protection 
are equally important to fire 
safety. Take steps to prevent 


fire but be ready to fight it. 


just inside the garage doorway. All 
extinguishers should be inspected at 
least once a year and, if necessary, 
recharged — an operation that usually 
can be done on the premises. Extin 
guishers subject to freezing should be 
protected from the cold. 

In attacking a blaze, the operator 
should aim at the base of what is burn- 
ing, and not at the smoke and flames. 
He should stand as far from the flames 
as effective use of the extinguishing 
stream will allow and take a position 
between the fire and the nearest 
exit. When the fire is out, he 
should soak the smoldering re- 
mains and, if need be, chop into 
flooring or dig deep into an over- 
stuffed chair to see that no live 
embers remain. He should not 
leave the room until he is positive 
y that the fire is completely out. 
And then he should open doors 
and windows to clear out smoke 
and fire gases which 
are poisonous. 

Of course, no 
layman should at- 
tempt to attack a 
roaring blaze with 
“first aid” equip- 
ment. Even if the 
fire is small, he 
should summon ev- 
erybody from up- 
stairs rooms and 
send someone to 
turn in an alarm. 
There are other pre- 
cautions he should 
observe, too. If the fire is in a smoke- 
filled room, he should stay out—human 
beings require fresh air to breathe. 
Neither should he stumble around in 
the dark searching for a fire. He should 
be equipped with a flashlight and, as 
soon as he enters a dark room, turn 
on the lights. Finally, he should re- 
member that it’s good policy to ven- 
tilate above a fire—to allow smoke, 
gases and heat to escape—but nevet 
below it or on the same level, until 
the blaze is completely out. 











IT CAN BE DONE 
fHERE is an old parliamentary legend in England that 
anything which has been done in the House of Lords can 
he done again. What is true of parliamentary procedure is 
equally true of the accomplishments of 
a Kiwanis club. What a Kiwanis club 
has done, a Kiwanis club can do. 

This is a particularly pleasant thought 
when consider what the Kiwanis 
Club of West Palm Beach, Florida, has 
in the field of underprivileged 
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done 
child work. 

Over a twenty year period, that club 
has spent in their work for underprivileged children an aver- 
age of $10,250 per year. Nothing is said of the manpower 
also spent in the work. The total money spent during the 
twenty years is the astonishing sum of $205,000. The man- 
power total cannot be estimated, and should not be under- 
estimated. 

For twenty years the club has operated a medical and 
surgical clinic. For the past sixteen years it has operated 
a dental clinic as well as an eye, ear, nose and throat 
clinic, all for the benefit of the youth of West Palm Beach. 

The dental clinic has handled 268,500 items in the twenty 
years, consisting of 937 cases finished, 4,134 teeth filled, 
1,225 teeth extracted, at a clinic cost of $3,858, but free 
to the youngsters. 

In the eye and throat clinic, the twenty year total is 
9,744 treatments. 

During 1942 in the medical and surgical clinic there 
were 70 tonsillectomies, 159 office calls, all handled at a 
cost of $576.72, but having an estimated value of about 
$4,000 to the public. In other years the club’s medical staff 
has performed scores of both minor and major operations 
without a loss of life. 

Two years after its inception, the West Palm Beach 
club chose underprivileged child work as its chief objective, 
and instituted an annual benefit which continued uninter- 
ruptedly each February until 1943. It held no benefit this 
year, giving way to the more important war work. 

Its benefits were staged at the swank Paramount theatre 
in Palm Beach, and many of the patrons were the same 


wealthy people who have boxes in the elegant diamond 
horseshoe at the Metropolitan Opera in New York. The 
clothes, the furs and jewels they wore were a show in them- 
selves. The crowd outside, watching for a glimpse of the 
great and near-great, was as large as the audience. 
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And the stars who gave their time and talent to the benefit 
included such topnotchers as Phil Baker, Eddie Cantor, 
George Jessel, Walter O’Keefe. So attractive did these 
benefits become that in the lush days of 1925, 1926 and 
1927, the club made yearly profits of $20,000 and more. 

The West Palm Beach Club is celebrating twenty-two years 
of usefulness in its community. The good it has done in 
helping underprivileged children to grow into manhood 
and womanhood free of physical defects, can never be 
estimated. Kiwanis International is proud of the West Palm 
Beach Club. 
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A fool and his money are soon parted, but some- 
times the fool seems to be having more fun than 
the fellow who gets his money. 


A PERSONAL WORD 


IT would seem that twenty-five years of monthly service 
writing these editorial pages would entitle the writer to 
step out ‘of the third person peculiar to editorial writers, 
and say a few personal words. 

I started this magazine and for two 
years wrote it from 
Then it became too big for a one-man 
staff. Since then, I have worked on 
The Kiwanis Magazine with several edi- 


cover to cover. 


tors, every one of whom made some 
contribution to the Magazine and left 





his mark on it. 

One by one they dropped out. Seven years ago Merton 
Heiss took over. Merton is now retiring from the Magazine, 
but before he leaves, without consulting him or any one 
else, I want to make the flat statement that he has made 
a larger contribution to The Kiwanis Magazine than any 
other man who ever filled the editor’s uneasy chair. 

All the years I have worked with him, we have never 
had a disagreement which could not be settled amicably. 
I want to thank him from the bottom of my heart for all 
those years of fine cooperation and friendship, and for all 
his splendid improvements in the character of this publi- 
cation. 

I am going to miss Merton’s cooperation. The Magazine 
is going to miss him. Kiwanis will miss him. There is 
nothing too good for him. 

Good luck and good fishing! 
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THE HIGH COST OF KILLING 


A hundred years ago it did not cost much to kill a man in 
a war. In those old days, most soldiers carried their own 
squirrel rifles and moulded their own bullets. They didn’t 
waste many of them. They waited until 
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they were close enough to the enemy 7 BEAT ng 
to make every bullet find a billet. MNSIVE SL 
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At that same time, an army was sup- 
posed to live off the country through 
which it marched, killing the cattle and 
chickens of the enemy as it advanced. 

Perhaps there is hope for the future 
in the statement of statisticians who 
claim that it costs fifty thousand dollars to kill a soldier 
in our modern type war. We may be appalled by the blood- 
thirstiness of humanity, but we can at least hope that the 
increasingly high cost of killing will give pause to any 
nation contemplating war in the future. 

War today is so highly and expensively mechanized, and 
the cost of wholesale murder has reached such vast pro- 
portions, that money alone may save us from another 
world war. 

There is another hopeful financial angle. Only a hundred 
years ago, army contractors stayed safely at home and 
made millions on government contracts, which they were 
allowed to keep in toto. Today, with our close government 
inspection of quality and prices, and the huge income taxes 
necessary to support a war, it is no longer profitable to 
the contractors. They can make more money in their peace 
time occupations, and with peace time taxation. 

Isn’t it just possible that in the future any victory, or 
any acquisition of territory, will be so dearly paid for that 
wars of aggression may stop for financial reasons alone? 

We know that humanitarian reasons have never been 
enough to stop a war. Perhaps dollars and cents can 
achieve the impos: ble. 

6 
According to the disciples of Confucius, “The 
Master angled, but did not use a net; he shot, but 
not at birds perching.” 


KIWANIS JUSTIFIED 

WHAT is your Kiwanis club doing to aid in winning this 
war? The answer to that question tells you if your club is 
justifying its existence in your community. 

Don’t say that Johnny Jones is on the 
Draft Board, and Billy Smith is head 
of the Ration Board. You can’t count 
what your individual members are 
doing as individuals to help win the 
war. Those efforts are praiseworthy, 
but they do not justify Kiwanis in your 
community. 

The only excuse your club or any 
other service club has for continuing its existence in these 
war days, is the work it does as an organization to further 
the interests of civilization. 

There are many phases of war work which do not seem 
to help directly in the war effort, but which do help a lot. 
Underprivileged child work is one important phase. We 
are trying to win this war so that today’s children may be 
free tomorrow to achieve their destiny. But we must see 
to it that today’s children are not slaves to sickness and 
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vicious surroundings today, that they may be strong and 
worthy to carry on tomorrow. 

Victory gardens are becoming more serious and important 
by the minute. Food for our soldiers, food for our workers, 
food for our children. The farmers need help desperately. 

Scrap collecting will be of major importance as long as 
this war lasts. The sale of the war bonds of our two coun- 
tries heads the list of jobs that must be done. 

There is fine work to be done in sending draftees away 
to camp conscious of the appreciation of their communities. 

There is a growing need for entertainment and encourage- 
ment of the boys already in uniform and still here in this 
country. A lonesome boy away from home for the first time 
in his life is an easy mark for the sins which have ever beset 
the service man. A friendly word, an occasional dinner in 
a good home, a decent girl to dance with at the Service Club 
—little enough perhaps, but enough to keep a soldier or 
sailor happy and out of places he should not visit. 

There is no need to go into a long listing of the many 
kinds of war work your Kiwanis club should be doing. 
It is enough to emphasize that this work must be done 
by the club as an organization. We take it for granted 
that your Kiwanis members as individuals are doing their 
utmost to help win the war. Your Kiwanis club must do 
the same. 

* 
“The easiest person to deceive is one’s own self.”— 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. 


FINDING SPEAKERS 

DURING these hectic wartime days, there is difficulty in 
finding speakers because most of the outstanding men in 
their lines who have been speakers at our Kiwanis meet- 
ings are busily engaged in some phase 
of the war effort. 

In every city where there is a Ki- 
wanis Club, there is an oft neglected 
source of speakers. They are so close 
to us that we overlook them in search 
of outside talent. 

There is the Mayor, for example. 
Every mayor is not a great speaker, 
but he has definite ideas of what your town needs and 
what he proposes to do for it while he is in office, and he 
is not insensible to the fact that in order to carry out 
his objectives he must have the cooperation of the citizens. 

Your Chief of Police has his problems of juvenile de- 
linquency, of handling the service men from the nearby 
camps. He has his eternal fight against crime of every 
sort, and he, too, needs the sympathy and help of the local 
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citizens. 

Both the President and the Secretary of your local 
Chamber of Commerce have a story to tell about the am- 
bitions they hope to realize for the town. 

The Chief of the Fire Department has plans and improve- 
ments he hopes to perfect. The Principal of your high 
school has a thousand stories and a thousand problems to 
tell you about. 

These men are in charge of much of the vital work 
that is being done in your town, and knowing what they 
are trying to do, and offering them your encouragement 
and your help in realizing their ambitions for the commu- 
nity, is sterling Kiwanis work, 
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OWN in central Indiana there 
is a peaceful little village of 
900 which since 


some souls 


1858 has been called “Mulberry.” In- 
cidentally, the name Mulberry has been 
given to many towns, streets, rivers and 
homes in the United States. There are 


towns named Mulberry in Arkansas, 
Il‘lorida, Kansas, Illinois and Tennessee, 
not to mention Mulberry Corners, Ohio; 
Mulberrygap, Tennessee; Mulberry 
Island, Virginia, and so on. 

As early as 1670 there was a Mul- 
berry Street in New York City. The 
oldest Italian Manhattan 


was called Mulberry Bend. Mulberry 


settlement in 


Grove on Port Tobacco Creek, a branch 
of the Potomac River, was the home of 
John Hanson, president of the Conti- 
nental Congress. Eli Whitney invented 
the cotton gin on a plantation on the 


Savannah River in Georgia. This plan- 


tation was likewise called Mulberry 
(;rove. 
For some reason the mulberry tree 


has always had a sentimental attraction 
both the 
people, the tree having become identified 


for English and American 
with Shakespearean tradition. Souvenirs 
made of mulberry wood long were sold 
to tourists at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The particular little Hoosier town of 
its name from a large 


Mulberry got 


mulberry tree which grew somewhere 
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near the original site picked for the first 
buildings erected there. Although local 
old-timers don’t seem to agree on the 
exact location of the traditional tree, 
they would be quick to tell you that the 
tree to which their town owes its name 
was not of the species known as the 
white mulberry—much prized by the 
wily Japanese because of the value of 
No, 


theirs is 


its leaves in silkworm culture. 
The 


the red mulberry. 


sirree ! Hoosiers claim 
This is a_ prolific 
bearer of a very sweet blackberry-like 
fruit of “mulberry red” color. 

Now it’s safe to say that if you never 
ate a cobbler, tart, pie or whatnot made 
from this particular brand of mulberries, 
truly you’ve never missed a great deal ! 
Perhaps the most satisfactory recipe for 
mulberry pie is that which calls for one 
part mulberries to ninety-nine parts 
biackberries. And it won't hurt a thing 
it the baker drops the one solitary mul- 
berry on the floor when she dumps the 
fruit into the crust. True it is, however, 
there are culinary artists amongst the 
“Pennsylvania Dutch” in and around 


What matters a meat shortage 


in Mulberry, Indiana. They 
boast a good chicken dinner 


with trimmings for four-bits. 


this Hoosier village who cduld no doubt 
make one change his mind about the 
usefulness of mulberries as a food. 

For a shapely, nice growing shade 
tree, or one whose fruit will make your 
yard a mecca for myriad birds of every 
description, plant a mulberry. Of course 
you may expect some unwelcome guests 
such as a few hundred sparrows, black- 
et al, 
everything! If 
fruit then be 


fellow can’t have 
want the 


careful to 


birds, but a 


you shade 
without the 
select a “male” tree which, believe it or 
not, will always be as barren of fruit 
as is Signor Mussolini of colonies. Mul- 
berry trees are funny that way! 

Down through the years, most of the 
American towns named Mulberry have 
had a quiet, orderly existence, rarely 
intruding upon the sensational events of 
history. There are, however, two excep- 
The first has to do with Mul- 
the of the 
phosphate mining region. 

That town had a decidedly turbulent 
the 


eighties, when the mines of the vicinity 


tions. 


berry, Florida, in heart 


and ofttimes violent record in 


were first opened. Throughout this 
period Mulberry, Florida, resembled an 
early gold-mining town of the West, 
filled 
every description. 


(Turn to page 44) 


with gamblers and outlaws of 


Mulberry, Florida, 
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ODERN warfare, with all its 

realism, was brought to the 

Rocky Mountains by the Den- 
ver Kiwanis Club when the 507th Para- 
chute Infantry “captured” the city’s 
Municipal Airport. It was Denver’s 
biggest airshow and was sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club to stimulate interest 
in blood contributions to the city’s two 
blood donor centers. 

A crowd of more than 100,000 per- 
sons saw a military maneuver that was 
timed with hairline precision and re- 
sulted in thousands of pledges of blood 
to the Red Cross and the Belle Bonfils 
blood banks. This was the largest crowd 
to witness a parachute jump. 


Taking off from the base at Alliance, 
Nebraska, 13 huge army _ transport 
planes, carrying 260 parachute troopers, 
arrived over their objective only 15 sec- 
onds before the scheduled “invasion” 
hour and started dumping their cargo 
of fighting men and equipment. , 

The troopers jumped in sticks of ten 
men from a plane as they circled. Then 
the transport would come back and 
another ten men would jump until all 
260 troopers had landed, assembled their 
equipment and started to storm the 
municipal airport and the radio control 
tower which was the objective of the 
“invasion.” 

Actual battle conditions were imitated 
as the paratroopers set up their guns 
and started firing. A two-pronged pincer 
maneuver moved toward the airport, a 
half-mile from the landing area. Led 
by their officers and with Lieutenant 
Cofer and the flag in the thick of the 
battle the troopers advanced in waves 
seeking natural shelter from enemy gun 
fire as they moved forward in the 
attack. 

In exactly one hour after the first 
trooper had “hit the silk” the Denver 
airport and all its control towers had 
been seized by the invading force and 
the paratroopers were in command. 

In commenting on the parachute jump 
Col. G. V. Millett, Jr., Commanding 
Officer of the 507th Parachute Infantry, 
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said that he was well pleased with the 
jump and the way the attack had been 
carried out. 

After the successful parachute jump, 
rooms at downtown Denver hotels were 
provided for the troopers by the 
Kiwanis Club. The boys cleaned up, 
changed from their “Jump suits” to 
regular uniforms and reported at the 
Albany Hotel for refreshments and, 
above all, to meet the more than 300 
young ladies, who had been recruited by 
the Kiwanis Club, to be dinner and 
dancing partners for the troopers. 

Members of the Denver Kiwanis Club 
took the troopers and their ladies to 
Elitch Gardens, one of Denver’s show 
places, where the entire pavilion had 
been reserved for the paratroopers, 
their ladies and the members of the 
Kiwanis club. A buffet dinner was 
served and then the young folks were 
“turned loose on the park” where they 
danced and were entertained, 
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"Mighty near real warfare" they said of 






the Air Show sponsored by Denver club. 
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The following day many members of 
the Kiwanis Club entertained the visit- 
ing paratroopers at their homes or by 
taking them on trips to the mountains. 

During the parachute jump and sub- 
sequent maneuvers, loudspeaker equip- 
ment on mobile units urged spectators 
to volunteer to donate blood to the blood 
banks and hard-working Boy Scouts dis- 
tributed pledge cards throughout the 
crowd. 

The result was that more than 10,000 
persons volunteered to contribute a pint 
of blood each. 

By sponsoring the parachute jump 
the Kiwanis Club won the lavish praise 
of the citizens of Denver, provided the 
blood banks with thousands of new 
donors, gave Denver an unprecedented 
view of something that was mighty near 
real warfare, and entertained 260 brave, 
young parachute jumpers in a manner 
that they will remember for many 
months, 













YOU CAN’T BEAT JOHNNY! 
Lieutenant John 
Perron was made 
an honorary mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis 
Club of Hammond, 
La., on August 10. 
First local boy to 
the Distin- 
guished Flying 


win 





1s, aan Seen Cross, the 26-year- 
old lieutenant serv- 
months with the Air 
North Africa as a fighter 
pilot and is credited with 50 missions 


ed ten Army 


Cor ps in 


over enemy territory. Lieutenant Perron 
brought down six enemy planes during 
his months of service and was awarded 
the Army Air Medal soon after en- 
tering combat duty. Since then he has 
received twelve Oak Leaf Clusters. 
THANKS TO THE YANKS 

A military service member of the Ta- 
coma, Washington, club, Major Ensley 
W. Llewellyn, is 
editor and officer 
in charge of the 
Stars and Stripes, 
newspaper of the 
U. S. Armed 
the 
European Theater 


Forces in 


of Operations, 
which is published 
in London, 

Just over a year 
ago the Stars and 
Stripes inaugu- 
rated a plan to 
aid war orphans. 
(The original 
Stars and Stripes 
sponsored a sim- 
ilar program dur- 
ing the first World 
War I. 


is to raise a fund 


The plan 


large enough to 
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support five hundred orphans for a 
period of five years, providing each 
child with twenty pounds a year, which 
will permit the purchase of some ne- 
cessities and extras that orphans often 
are unable to enjoy. 

Some of the children—British, Polish, 
Czech, and Dutch—have lost both par- 
ents; others have mothers but never 
saw their fathers. 

The War Orphan Fund welcomes aid 


individual 





from anyone and everyone 
officers and men, companies, regiments. 
The expenses of administration are 
handled by the American Red Cross 
so that all contributions go right to the 
needy children. A photo and _ history 
ot his particular orphan is sent to each 
sponsor and he is kept advised of its 
whereabouts and progress. Those con- 
tributing the full one hundred pounds— 
the sum necessary for each child for the 
five-year program—may specify the sex, 


color of hair, and age of the child they 
wish to “adopt.” 





Alec McAlister is congratulated by Group Captain Raymond of the RCAF after receiving his wings 
from his father, Immediate Past International President Fred G. McAlister (left), at Uplands. 
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Bill Masoner (Right) with pals. 

In April, less than seven months 
after the War Orphan Fund was started, 
American soldiers had contributed over 
twenty thousand pounds and 177 young- 
sters had been sponsored. Occasionally 
an anonymous donation has been re- 
ceived and ten of the children were pro- 
vided for in this way. 


. 
Take your hat off to the past, and 
your coat off to the future. 
Paul G. Hoffman, president, 
Studebaker Corporation. 
* 


NOT ONE 
BUT TWO 

A flyer who 
took part in the 
tremendous air 
battle at Guadal- 
canal in June is 
25-year-old En- 
sign William J. 
Masoner, Jr., 
USNR, son of Ki- 
wanian Masoner, 
Austin, Chicago, 
Illinois, who was 
a captain in World 
War I. 

Ensign Masoner 
is credited with 
two Zeros in the 
fight in which the 
Japs lost seventy- 
seven planes. 
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March 15 
HAVE arrived safely, am well and get- 
ting enough to eat. God was with me 
through it all, and all my thanks go 
to Him for I am happy to be alive. 
Contact the American Red Cross as 
to my needs and what you can send 
in the way of clothing, food, chocolate 
and cigarettes. 
Keep hoping and praying for all is 


well. ‘ 
March 30 


AT long last a letter. Am in good 
health and gradually getting accustomed 
to a life I had never planned on. 

Next week I have allotted two hours 
for piano practice which will be a 
pleasant way to spend part of my time. 
Hope to catch up on some other studies. 

British officers have been very good 
in giving us cigarettes and much needed 
clothing. You are allowed to send me 
a parcel every sixty days. I need a 
complete military outfit of clothing, in- 
signias, bath robe and slippers, also send 
food as often as you can—meats, cheese, 
dried fruit, coffee, powdered milk, to- 
mato juice, vitamin pills, also need tooth 
brush, paste, razor, blades, shaving soap. 

We are getting enough to eat, but 
we miss a lot of those little things 
we are accustomed to having. 

Yesterday, my birthday, was cele- 
brated very quietly. Don’t worry about 
me for I’m not being tortured in any 
way—only confined and I hope soon to 
work as a doctor once more. 


e April 4 
YESTERDAY T had my photo taken 
and number assigned so I am now 
known as No. 1480. In addressing your 
letter, be sure to include the above 
number. 

It has been a beautiful warm spring 
day today, but unfortunately I did not 
get to attend church. It is amazing 
what various ways are utilized in pass- 
ing the time so fortunately the time 
goes by though we get lonely and think 
more of home than we had opportunity 
for before capture. 

Next week I have three hours for 
piano. I’m really enthused about it and 
am trying to break some bad _ habits 
in my playing. 


done an ex- 


The Red Cross has 
cellent job in supplying us with extra 
food and clothing. The only clothing 
I really need now is dress up clothing, 
summer and winter underwear, overseas 
cap, light socks; any food, chocolate 
and cigarettes. 

My health is good but have just re- 
covered from a cold. Every night when 
we go to bed, we start talking about 
things at home and what we will want 
to eat the first thing. Anything you 
fix will be OK with me—even those 
baked dishes which I once did not 
appreciate. 

I wonder what you are doing this 
afternoon, how little Nancy is and the 
rest of the folks. Tell them all “hello” 
and inform them that I’m OK and 
none should worry about me. 

With God’s Blessings to you all. 


sd April 16, 1943 

THE last few days have been so much 

like those spring days in Trenton just 

a year ago that I’m quite lonesome, 

but thankful that I’m well, getting 

enough to eat and believing that all 
is well with you at home. 

As yet I never have told you when 

TI was captured—it all happened so fast 





2i 


J 


Prison Cam 





—just four days after leaving the hos- 
pital or on February 17. The doctors 
told me I could leave whenever I felt 
able, and if I had just stayed two days 
longer, I would have missed all this 
present way of life. 

We get along as one big family— 
pooling our Red Cross parcels and hav- 
ing a regular mess. It is nothing fancy 
but it is much nicer. We have organized 
various classes in language, science, 
Bible, art, 
find something to do during the day 
to pass the time. The American officers 


music, etc., so all of us 


put on a show this week which was 
quite good. 

Every night I pray that God will 
give you, Nancy, all our loved ones at 
home and myself and others here good 
health and spirit to endure the time 
until we are once more together. Keep 
the good faith, dear, and please don’t 
worry about me. Pick up Nancy and 
give her a big hug from her daddy. 


® April 20 
FEELING good and a bright sunshiny 
day stimulates writing though there 


isn’t much to say. 
(Turn to page 47) 
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Although the field kitchen provided by Camp Beale has a special 
machine to knead bread some of the local high school girls find 
it more fun this way. The cook seems to be enjoying himself too! 


Field kitchens set up 
on high school grounds. 
Students find it hard 
to concentrate with all 
this going on in their 

own back yard. 


HE Yuba City, Calif., Kiwanis 

Club, together with other civic 

organizations, sponsored a Vic- 
tory Bond dinner which attracted more 
diners than any other meal in the his- 
tory of the city (population (5,000). 

The admission price was twenty dol- 
lars, and up, but the seven hundred , 
persons who attended bought $136,- 
575.00 in bonds—an average of nearly 
$200.00 apiece. 

The dinner and the entertainment 
were provided by the soldiers of nearby 
Camp Beale. The food (including baked 
ham and sweet potatoes) was all pre- 
pared in army field kitchens on the 
high school grounds and the bread was 
baked in an army field bakery. “Mess 
call” announced that all was in readi- 
ness and 42 Boy Scouts served the 





dinner. - 
Kiwanian Hugo Del Pero was chair- 


ay 


Everybody pitched in and helped, 





Left above: Breadmaking In the military manner. Right above: 


man of the bond dinner committee and including (left to right) Kiwanis Secretary Harry Humphreys; Joe Rodolph; Mrs. George Fred Otis, 
chairman Yuba City Women's Club decorations committee; Captain M. B. Rozell, ass't commandant, 
< branch School of Camp Beale’s Cooks and Bakers School; Mayor Ed Wilson; and Howard Harter. 
gratulated on the project's success. Above: Mouths water in anticipation. 


he and his co-workers are to be con- 
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STURDY YOUNGSTERS 

The Committee for Underprivileged 
Child Work, at Batesville, Ark., is do- 
ing a splendid job. During 1942, the 
committee 297 
visits and provided 612 office visits for 
Fifty-two major 


members made home 
the underprivileged. 
and 33 minor operations were provided ; 
138 children received dental care; 94 





Crippled children of South Bend, Indiana, will be properly cared 
for as a result of a newspaper sale held by club members. 


children received treatment for eye con- 
ditions; and $143.10 worth of medicine 
was purchased. 


NO SLUMS 

The Ashland, Ky., club, which spends 
$150.00 per month feeding and buying 
school supplies for underprivileged 
children, has inaugurated a program 
to clean up the slum section where 
most of these children live. 


PROUD OF CUBS 
Valley City, N. 
in scouting for years and at present is 


D., has been active 
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sponsoring Boy Scout Troop 58 and 
Cub Pack 58. The Cub Pack arranged 
a display booth on their activities at 
the annual North Dakota Winter Show 
City. 
6,000 people attended this agricultural 


held in Valley Approximately 
fair. Adjutant Charles Graham of the 
local Salvation Army post is Cubmas- 


ter and a Kiwanian. 


NO STOPPING ‘EM 

transpor- 
Allen- 
were 
their 
annual benefit ice follies 


Because of 
tation difficulties 
town Kiwanians 
unable to make 
excursion to Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. Instead a 
show was planned and 
put on with local talent. 
Dr. E. S. Brown, past 
produced the 


show and acted as mas- 


president, 


ter of ceremonies. 


GOES GRAND OPERA 

Steubenville, Ohio, 
presented the American 
Civic Opera Company in 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” and, as 
its share of the profits, received one 
thousand dollars 
for its underpriv- 
ileged child fund. 


SINGS FOR FUN 

Under the lead- 
ership of Chair- 
man Perry Cas- 
ton, the music 
committee plays 
an important part 
at meetings of 
the Salisbury, 
N. C., club. 


The commit- 
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five 


first 


hundred pocket-size songbooks contain 


tee’s move was to print 
ing Kiwanis songs as well as the old 
favorites known and enjoyed by every- 
one. The committee members comprise 
the 
their arrival at each meeting (ten to 
fifteen the 
hour) they begin to sing and before 
long other Kiwanians, attracted by the 
music floating through the hotel cor- 
ridors, assemble and join in the sing- 


club’s quartette. Promptly upon 


minutes before scheduled 


ing. 

Group singing is emphasized and, 
when time permits, tables are singled 
out for a verse or chorus on a compet 
itive basis, creating goodnatured rivalry 
among the men. 

New members are welcomed in song 
and, on the club’s annual ladies’ night, 
each newcomer of the past year was 
greeted with original verses in keeping 
with his particular line of work. 

Part of the regular routine for the 
quartette is practicing with the club 
pianist. This enables them to lead the 
singing more effectively and each of 
the four takes his turn at leading the 


group. 


GOOD WORK! 


Jasper, Alabama, was instrumental in 


taking care of 1,300 tonsillectomies. 





Agriculture Day at Lexington, Kentucky, an annual event when Future Farmers 
are entertained. The members made awards to the best. 
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FIGHTS T. B. 

For more than 20 years the Kiwanis 
Club of Savannah, Georgia, has sup- 
ported the program of the Tuberculosis 
Association. In 1924 the club was in- 
strumental in the erection of the Sun- 
shine Unit building in which under- 
privileged children in the early stages 
of tuberculosis could be given treatment 
and the disease checked before gaining 
a foothold. Now this Sunshine 


Unit is going to become the administra- 


same 


tion offices and nurses’ quarters because 
a new sanatorium is being erected, to 
be completed in June. 

Since the beginning of the fight against 
tuberculosis and the struggle for a sana- 
torium Savannah Kiwanians have played 
an important part— Past Presidents 
George W. Urquhart, J. Clyde Mixon, 
Percy W. Shearouse, assisted by Past 
Sostwick, William 


Presidents Charles 
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The boys of Teddy Roosevelt Club sponsored by Elmira, New York, line up to present a concert. 


ITS OWN BIOGRAPHER 


When Kalamazoo, Mich., celebrated 
its 25th anniversary, each active Ki- 
wanian brought as his guest another 


paign to raise $12,000 from interested 


citizens with which to equip the build- 
ing with modern facilities for the proper 
treatment of tuberculosis patients. A 





At the dedication of the Salvation Army play-court built by the Kiwanis Club of Alton, Illinois. This 





concrete area is to be used for all outdoor games. 


J. Kehoe, Henry F. Meyer, Percy G. 
Judkins, District Governor W. B. Scott, 
and many other Kiwanians including 
Dr. Robert V. Martin, medical director 


of the Association for almost 25 years, 


Morton H. Levy, James E. Averett, 
Leiston T. Shuman, Nathan Cooley 


(deceased), Charles J. Butler, John V. 
Wegener, I. Clint Helmly, Abe C. Neff 
and W. Ray Alexander. 

Finally in the fall of 1940 the city 
officials agreed to include funds in a 
bond issue for the erection of a sana- 
torium. However, nothing was done 
about it in 1941 so in the spring of 1942 
after Ki- 
Shuman 


conferences between 
Leiston T. 
and Vice Chairman W. Ray Alexander, 
the mayor and health officer, action was 


many 


wanis Chairman 


secured. And now that the erection of 
the sanatorium is under way, the com- 


mittee is proceeding with a quiet cam- 


number of substantial checks have al- 
ready been received so the success of 
this latest venture of the Savannah club 
seems assured. 


Kiwanian of long ago. During the 
festivities the roster of past presidents 
was presented and many of them were 
in attendance. The club’s activities 
were also reviewed, the most note- 
worthy of which is the Pretty Lake 
Vacation Camp which ranks as one of 
the best of its kind in the Middle West 
and annually makes available a two- 
week vacation to 500 underprivileged 
children. The club also supports the 
work of the children’s ward of Univer- 
sity Hospital and annually participates 
in the Wolverine Boys’ State. 

In 1924, members of the club or- 
ganized the Kiwanis Educational Aid 
Fund which now amounts to well over 
$10,000. The Constance Brown 
Society for Better Hearing also origi- 
nated in the Kalamazoo club. Thus 
through the years has the Kiwanis Club 
of Kalamazoo more than justified its 
existence. 





Viroqua, Wisconsin, sponsored the building of a swimming pool. Medals have been awarded to boys 
and girls in swimming meets held at the pool. 
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Industrial Center, Detroit, staged their annual 


Standing left to right: C. J. Reid and Immediate Past President 


F. M. Hasiak. 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


In Chattanooga, the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work Committee has started a Bible 
Quiz program which is broadcast over 
Station WDOD three times weekly. 
Contestants are chosen from the 10,000 
boys and girls who elect Bible courses. 
(Chattanooga is well known for its 
unique Bible in Schools plan which has 
operated for -twenty Each 
school selects six students to represent 
it on the program, at which time Ki- 
wanian Dale Rieger, as master of cere- 


years. ) 


monies, asks each student two questions. 
A perfect score entitles the school to 
compete again for top honors. The chil- 
dren range from fourth graders to 


seniors in high school. 


MEALS FOR MITES 


The Canton, Missouri, club provided 
1,800 hot lunches for school children 





Chattanooga's Bible Quiz is on the air! 
Lawrence G. Derthick, city superintendent of education; President 
Claude R. Givens; and Past President Hugh P. Wasson, head of the 
company sponsoring the program. Kiwanian A. Dale Rieger (seated) 

acts as Dr. Colonial B. Quiz. 


Left to right: Kiwanian 


during March. The chil- 
dren pay if they are able 
to do so, sometimes as little 
as one cent. During the 
current school year lunches 
served amounted to 9,619. 
supplied 


milk 


Kiwanians also 
2,103 half-pints 
for the youngsters. 


of 


VICTORY VOLUNTEERS 

In Dadeville, Alabama, 
the Kiwanis club is spon- 
soring an agricultural ac- 
tivity which is gaining a 


great deal of favorable 
publicity and expressions 
football bust. 


of appreciation. The club 
decided to give special rec- 
ognition to high school 
students for the effort they 
made in assisting farmers in the labor 
shortage crisis. 
Farm 


They issued Victory 
Volunteer — certifi- 
cates to each city boy and 


girl who put in at least one 


hundred hours assisting 
farmers in the production 


and harvesting of crops. At 


one meeting they had forty 
volunteers. Farmers paid 
for that 


section. This has been 


a normal wage 
a 


very successful project. 


wave 
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bership of the Northwest club and Gov- 
- 


Past Governor Marshall Reed of Mich- 


ernor Walter J. Ray of Michigan. 
igan gave a talk on the life of the 
American patriot, John Hay. After the 
afternoon’s entertainment the return trip 
was made by boat, leaving Detroit about 


11:30 that evening. 


LET’S DANCE 

Angeles-Mesa, Los Angeles, Califor 
nia, Kiwanians recently sponsored a 
community dance with an attendance of 
over four hundred boys and girls. The 
price of admission was five old phono 
graph records (later sold and turned in 
to the government scrap heap). Since 
the schools are no longer allowed to 
hold evening meetings plans are under 
to more dances in the 


way sponsor 


future. 
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Jacksonville, Ill., entertains MacMurray College girls whose fathers 
are Kiwanians. Left to right: Elizabeth Hicks, Pipestone, Minn.; Mary 


GET-TOGETHER 


Ellen Smith, Columbus, 


Ind.; Ann Ellen Jones, Hiawatha, Kans.; 


President Oscar Galloway; Mary Beth Robinson, Jean Hutchinson, 


The Northwest Detroit, 
Michigan, club entertained 
members of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, at 
an unusual inter-club, inter-district meet- 

ing. This has become an 
annual affair. Tuesday eve- 
ning, August 17, 26 mem- 
of the Cleveland 
Heights club (11 of them 
being accompanied by their 
wives) boarded the boat, 


bers 


“City of Cleveland,” on its 
daily trip to Detroit, arriv- 
ing the following morning. 
The ladies were entertain- 
ed by trips to the famous 
Detroit Zoo, Belle Isle, the 
Ford at Dear- 
born, and other points of 
interest. At the Statler 
Hotel the visitors were 
joined by Governor Carl 
Weinman of Ohio and, 
upon arriving at the Lee 
Hotel, 


comed by the entire mem- 


Museum 


Plaza were wel- 


Margaret Foley, and Betty Ann Green, Jacksonville. 


IN THE SWIM 

The Montreal, Quebec, club’s annual 
aquatic meet was held at the Notre 
Des Hall 
swimming tank. Over 300 orphans, un- 


Dame Graces Community 
derprivileged and crippled children were 
entertained and supplied with candy. 
The youngsters were transported by 
special ambulances and private automo- 


biles provided by Montreal Kiwanians. 


YOUNG AMERICA 

Boys of the graduating class of the 
local high school were entertained at 
luncheon by the Talladega, Alabama, 
club in celebration of “I Am An Amer- 
ican” Day. All the boys are at least 
eighteen years of age and face military 
A talk was 
given by Dr. William Crowe, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, on the 
meaning of the statement “I Am An 


service in the near future. 


American.” 













GOOD SCOUTS 

Boy Scout Troop No. 158, sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Tellico Plains, 
Tennessee, received a citation from the 
Hon. Prentice Co yper, governor of Ten- 
nessee, for outstanding services in war 
work. The presentation was made over 
i nationwide hookup on Columbia’s “We 
The People” program. Buddy Crowe, 
16-year-old scout, appeared on the pro- 
gram with Governor Cooper. The eight 
boys who belong to Troop No. 158 live 
in the back hills 
Cherokee National Forest and they all 
that forest conservation could 
he one of their most important con- 


in the middle of the 
decided 


tributions to the war effort. They were 
trained for two months by the forest 
rangers and have helped save thousands 
of acres of timber. 

Discovering an abandoned lumber 
camp, the 
metal and collected 81,352 pounds of 


scouts salvaged all usable 


scrap. 
BLACKFACE 
The minstrel show given annually 


by the Ventura, California, club was a 


The script was written 


huge success. 


Fontana's sixth annual hen derby. 


The Kiwanis-sponsored Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, Softball Association has its reg- 
ular games at Clemens Field (the 
largest baseball diamonau in the world, 
according to Ripley). Here are some 
of the boys in action! 


ty Immediate Past President Al Barnes 
and Ed Joy, club song leader. Kiwanian 
Joy, director of the show, worked out 
some effective tableaux. Twenty-five 
hundred people attended the two per- 
formances and the club netted one thou- 
sand dollars, to be used in carrying on 
boys’ and girls’ work and supplying 


milk to needy children. 


AIDS HOSPITAL 
San Jacinto, Amarillo, Texas, has 
presented the Northwest Texas Hospital 





Left to right: Secretary Willard J. Sergel, Kiwanians J. M. Glines, 


John A. MacDonald, Gordon R. Feldman, Jack E. Bailie, Milton J, Eddy, and H. R. Meador. 
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with an iron lung. Almost every month 
an occasion arises when an iron lung 
would be of tremendous value and that 
donated by the club is the first one in 
the city. Kiwanians purchased it but 
before it could be dedicated donations 
started pouring in. The man who started 
this project is Wes Rynders, chairman 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee. 


GOOD LAYERS 

The Fontana, California, club, just 
recently chartered, has started off with 
a bang by sponsoring Fontana’s Sixth 
Annual Hen Derby. 265 sponsored hens 
were entered, each one having a produc- 
tion record of not less than 23 eggs for 
the month of March. When a sponsor 
enters the derby a hen is entered in his 
name, a wooden replica being placed in 
the “Honor Pen.” 

The derby lasted from April 1 to May 
31. 


is credited with the eggs it has laid 


Each hen, as it enters the contest, 


since April 1, allowing new entries up 
to the very last minute. Results are 
posted on a score board every week. 
Over $1,300.00 was raised, breaking all 


previous records, 





John Ungethum and June Mathias, 4-H club mem- 
bers who attended the twelfth annual Kiwanis 
Training Conference at Greencastle, Indiana. 


JUNIOR LEADERS 

Almost 300 Indiana 4-H junior lead- 
ers attended the twelfth annual confer- 
ence at Greencastle. Kiwanian Gene 
Akers, who only a few years ago was 
a delegate to one of the conferences, 
acted as chairman of the district com- 
mittee arranging the meeting and was 
responsible for its 


Among the special interest classes were 


largely success. 
nature study, music, social recreation, 
and 4-H news writing. The latter class 
issued The 4-H Conference Special and 
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spent its final period visiting the local 
newspaper Office. 


SEE OUR CITY 

As a service to strangers visiting 
their community, Golden, Colorado, Ki- 
wanians had a master map of their prin- 
cipal streets, nearby highways and trails 
painted on the wall of a building in the 
business district. The map is painted in 
colors and indicates points of interest, 
including the grave of Buffalo Bill on 
Lookout Mountain, 


FIT TO FIGHT 
For three years the West View, Penn- 
sylvania, club has been sponsoring a 





Portland Rose 
Festival at a 
luncheon in their 
honor. For seven- 
teen years at the 
close of the fes- 
tival Portland Ki- 
wanians and their 
ladies have had as 
their guests many 
of the partici- 
pants. The queen 
and her princess- 
es are chosen from 
among the stu- 
dents of Port- 
land’s high schools. 
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Kiwanian E. A. Witter, Austin, Texas, is proud of these members of a Boy 
Scout troop organized by him. Kiwanian Witter completed the first troop in 
the Austin club's campaign to form twenty of them. The project is we!l under 


way with seven troops now organized. 





GOOD WILL WEEK 
An inter-club meeting in 
Windsor, Ontario, had as 
Paul Martin, 
Representa- 


speaker 

An, Mr. 
tives of 43 clubs of the 
Ontario- Quebec - Maritime 
and Michigan districts at- 
tended the meeting in 
Prince Edward Hotel. Wal- 
ter J. L. Ray, governor 
of the Michigan District, 
and Harold Male, governor 
of the Ontario - Quebec - 


KIWANIS STARS 

An unusual activity has been added 
to the program of the Greenville, Ohio, 
club. An all-Kiwanis basketball team 
was organized and played all comers 
this past season without a single defeat. 
The team offered its services to every 
club and community in the vicinity, the 
proceeds of all games being turned over 
to the Red Cross. 


MILL CHAPEL 

The Kiwanis Club of Smithfield, 
North Carolina, has erected a chapel 
near the Smithfield Manufacturing Com- 








The Spokane, Washington, 





club presented homes to thre 
widowed mothers recently. The homes, of which the assessed valua- 
tion has been paid at fifteen dollars per month by the widows, were 


more 


turned over to them for the rest of their lives. President Ray Penning 


makes the presentation of models representing the real homes. 


dental clinic for school children, in 
which the total examinations amounted 
to 1,983. Last October, the scope of the 
clinic was extended to the preparation 
of junior and senior high school boys to 
meet the physical requirements of the 
armed services. Dental and medical 
examinations similar to those given in 
the army were given and remediable 
defects were called to the attention of 
the family. After four weeks another 
check-up was made and those boys 
whose corrective work had not been 
done were scheduled for the clinic. At 
the same time Kiwanian Jim Reed (now 
in the Navy) instituted a corrective 
and physical fitness program including 
running, rope climbing, wrestling, and 
the more strenuous calisthenics. 


ENTERTAINS ROYALTY 
The Portland, Oregon, club enter- 
tained the queen and princesses of the 





Maritime District, 
among those present. The 
meeting was in celebration 
of United States-Canada 
Good Will Week. 


The Southwest Chicago, Illinois, club sponsored a "Learn to Swim"’ week for 6th, 7th, and 8th grade 


pany for the use of the mill employees, 
were about one hundred of whom now at- 
tend Sunday School. The total cost of 
the building was two thousand dollars, 
which was raised by club members, each 


one canvassing a designated area. 





pupils. 120 of the 165 children registered earned ''Certificates of Merit’ for their progress during the 
week's course. Standing, left to right: Russell H. Augspurger, chairman, Boys’ and Girls' Work; President 
“Bill Kiskaddon; Jerry Potsler; Lt. Governor Glenn D. Adams; Marilyn McDonough; and Frank Walker, 


instructor. 
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Below: Logan Square, Chicago, bond rally. 
Left to right: Past Presidents Wm. Niemann 
and Alex Walsdorf; Walter Ingram, General 
Office; B. Harrison Neuman, Treasury Dept.; 
President Roland Claflin; and Bobbe Arnst 
of the stage and radio. 




























Circle: Vincennes, Ind., raised over $500 
for its cigarette fund by sponsoring a 
show. Left to right: Police Chief Mont- 
gomery; Kiwanian Roy Pugh; Mayor 
Barr; and Kiwanian Walter Davis at 
ticket booth. Left: Army Air Force men 
at YMCA-USO lounge furnished by Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio club. 


Right: Clarksville, Tennessee, Kiwanians pitch in and help 


local farmer thresh wheat. 
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President Dean Graybeal, Pineville, Kentucky, and members of the club's agriculture committee, pose 
with winners of Victory Garden contest. Left to right: 
winner in the city of Pineville; President Graybeal; 


Murrell Cawood; J. S. Chappell; James S. Helton, 
Mrs. Matilda Hendrickson, winner in the county 


district; W. M. Slusher; and Henry H. Pope, Bell County Farm Agent. 


REMEMBERS IN BONDS 


Binghamton, N. Y., remembered 
the first anniversary of Pearl Harbor 
by buying $4700 worth of War Bonds 
at its weekly meeting. Kiwanians Ben 
Cohen and Ortho Lutz made the sug- 
gestion and before the meeting ad- 
journed the above amount had been 
subscribed. 

During the past year the members 
have purchased $20,000 worth of stamps 
and bonds. Ten minutes are given dur- 
ing the serving of luncheon to the sell- 
ing .of stamps. The club buys the last 
stamp in the book for each member. 
Of course members are also making 
purchases of bonds outside the club 
meetings. 

WELCOMES STRANGERS 

Since 1939 the Kiwanis Club of West 
Toronto, Ontario, and the West End 
YMCA have united in projects for men 
in the armed services. 

West Toronto Kiwanians and their 
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the West End 


The boys are permitted use 


day gatherings in 
YMCA. 
of the “Y” facilities, including table 
games, swimming, reading room, writ- 
ing equipment, etc. 

The ladies serve supper to over 275 
men of the Navy, Army and Air Force 
while fifty junior hostesses assist in 
entertaining. About 50 Kiwanians and 
their wives usually attend. 

In addition to a complete afternoon 
program an evening of entertainment is 
given with a closing speaker. At the 
gatherings every province in Canada is 
represented and men from Newfound- 
land, England, Scotland, Ireland, Nor- 
way, and other places are guests. 














General Russell L. Maxwell, Commanding Officer of Camp Ellis, Table Grove, Illinois, accepts five jeeps 


for the army from Girard Grade School pupils. The youngsters, in a campaign sponsored by the local 
Kiwanis club, sold $4,968.00 worth of war stamps and bonds. 


ladies have done outstanding service for 
the enlisted men who are strangers in 
Toronto by arranging a number of Sun- 
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The La Habra, California, club has been hard at work all summer planting and caring for this Victory 


Garden. Potatoes demanded a good part of their time as there is a possibility that they will be scarce in 
that vicinity. 


Prestonsburg, Kentucky. Members 
were asked by the local Red Cross di- 
rector to devote two nights a month 
to making surgical the 
chapter was falling below its quota. Ten 
Kiwanians attended the first meeting 
and beat the record of a like number 
of women; at the next meeting 16 were 


dressings as 


present and made over 600 dressings. 
Since this mentioned in several 
newspapers, attendance and production 
have been materially increased. 


was 


Bangor, Me.—Wishing to give evi- 
dence of their appreciation of what Ki- 
Herbert Wood, publisher of 
The Bangor Advance was doing by his 
weekly free mailing of more than 100 


wanian 


copies of the home town paper to boys 
from Bangor now serving in the Armed 
Forces, every member of the club dug 
down in his pocket for a dollar to make 
up a surprise gift purse of $34, which 
was presented to him at a recent pro- 
Kiwanian Wood 


War Bond. 


gram. immediately 


invested in a 
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Front row, left to right: Hon. O. B. Rowland, mayor of Corbin; 


Tom Wallace, editor “Louisville 
Times,"’ Louisville, Kentucky; Hon. Keen Johnson, Governor of Kentucky; J. Malcolm Shull, governor, 
Kentucky-Tennessee District; President H. J. Furman, Corbin club; Hon. J. Lyter Donaldson, former 
Commissioner of Kentucky Highways, Carrollton; Hon. R. G. Williams, Commissioner of Highways, 


Somerset; H. E. Wentworth, executive secretary, Corbin Chamber of Commerce. Rear: Robert A. 

Blair; Tom W. Gallagher; Mrs. Nellie Vaughn, Director Kentucky State Parks, Glasgow; Wade H. 

Candler; |. O. "'Sonny'' Chitwood. These four Kiwanians were the original four who made the 
first trip to the Falls on July 10, 1927. 


It’s Officially Kiwanis Trail 
BY ROBERT A. BLAIR 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Corbin, Kentucky 


HE Corbin, Kentucky, Kiwanis 
club built a road! 
On July 10, 1927, a special 
Public Affairs Committee of the Corbin 
Kiwanis club, consisting of Kiwanians 
W. H. Candler, I. O. “Sonny” Chit- 
wood, Tom W. Gallagher and Robert 
\. Blair made the first round trip to 
Cumberland Falls from the Corbin side 
of the river by automobile; taking more 
than eight hours to complete a distance 
of eighteen miles, while on the modern 
concrete highway today only minutes 
are required. 

From the 10th of July, 1927, the club 
members, with native residents living 
within a few miles of the Falls, completéd 
a road the last ten miles of the distance, 
with the Trail opened to the public, on 
September 22, 
Wm. J. 


Commonwealth, 


1927, at which time Hon. 
Fields, then Governor of the 
the 


For this occasion, a wooden 


was dedication 


speaker. 
bridge which consisted of more than 
twelve hundred trees, thirty-five feet in 
height and three hundred feet long was 
the scene of the festivities, located in the 
very heart of the hills surrounding the 
Thousands of local 


beautiful cataract. 


people and out-of-state visitors saw 


Cumberland Falls that day for the first 
time, and all marveled at their beauty. 
Newspaper reporters and photographers 
from great distances were present for 
the gala affair. 

Since that time, the club continued 
to sponsor the project, and one after the 
other, saw the grade and drain contract 
for a real highway let by the State 
Highway Department, then a contract 
to gravel the road, a contract for a 
better type surface, and lastly, for con- 
crete and asphalt all the way to the 
Falls—a dream come true. 

Sixteen years later, to the day, the 
Corbin Kiwanis club had the pleasure 
of having another celebration — that of 
seeing J. Malcolm Shull, Governor of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District of Kiwanis 
International, unveil an official marker 
of the Kentucky Highway Commission, 
which read “KIWANIS TRAIL.” 

Yes, the locally known road, Kiwanis 
Trail, had been officially named the 
“KIWANIS TRAIL” by the Kentucky 
Highway Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Hon. J. Lyter Donaldson, 
This was July 10, 1943. 

The Club held its regular weekly 
luncheon on the 10th, with the speaker 
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for the luncheon Hon. Keen Johnson, 
Governor of Kentucky. For the after- 
noon program, Mr. Donaldson addressed 
the large crowd that was present to pay 
homage for the occasion. Miss Jean 
Ellis, Williamsburg, Kentucky, sang 
My Old Kentucky Home, both at the 
luncheon and afternoon program. 

Many outstanding Kiwanians were 
present for the affair. 

Members of the Corbin club desire to 
give the credit for this accomplishment 
to Corbin citizens, as well as friends 
both in and out Kentucky. 

Cumberland Falls, now a State Park, 
is located eighteen miles west of Corbin. 
It is sixty-eight feet high, will aver- 
age one hundred and_ twenty - five 
feet across, and is the second largest 
waterfall east of the Rockies, excepting 
Niagara Falls. Cumberland Falls is a 
thing of beauty; with lodges, hotels and 
cabins in the immediate Park area, and 
with annual visitation running into the 
hundreds of thousands. 


° 
LOYALTY DAYS 
September 29 - October 4 

Mobilize your club members to attend 
a church of their respective choice. 

Contact the ministerial association of 
your city, other service clubs, women’s 
clubs, schools, P. T. A.’s, to join in this 
nation-wide mobilization of spiritual 
forces. Arrange with your local radio 
station for short broadcasts, having min- 
isters of all denominations participating. 

Have your committee chairman fur- 
nish feature article to your local news- 
paper. 

For further suggestions consult the 
bulletin issued by the International Com- 
mittee on Spiritual Aims, of which the 
chairman is Fount H. Rion of Palatka, 


Florida. 
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Strictly Personal 


Kiwanian Charles E. Bass of the 
Winchester, Virginia, club has been 
awarded a certificate of merit from the 
American Red Cross for saving the life 
of a worker in an industrial plant who 
had been rendered unconscious by an 
electrical shock. 


Governor Martin P. Moe, Helena, 
Montana, has been elected vice president 
of the National Education Association 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. Governor 
Moe is also executive secretary of 
the Montana Education Association. 





Kiwanian Ormond R. Bean, Portland, 
Oregon, is being sent to Honolulu as 
District the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 


Director of 


The Portland, Maine, club has pre- 
sented to Kiwanian George Cragin Kern 
the Kiwanis Medal for distinguished 
service to the City of Portland. Ki- 
wanian Kern has served in many com- 
munity organizations and is now en- 
gaged in Portland Defense Effort. 


Kiwanian Parke W. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Amherst, New York, Ki- 
wanis club, is also chairman of the 
Town Planning Board and president of 
the International Automobile Trans- 
porters Association. 


The Salt Lake City Chapter of the 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion has Kiwanian Victor Brooks of 
the same city as its new president. 


Kiwanian B. R. Parkinson has been 
elected president of the Salt Lake 
County Bar Association. Kiwanian 
Parkinson belongs to the Salt Lake 
City Club, 


Kiwanian Leslie Harris of San 
Sernardino, California, has been hailed 
as the number one citizen of that city. 
For a long period of years Kiwanian 
Harris has served on every important 
civic activity and the full list of or- 
ganizations in which he has served 
would be too long to even attempt to 
list. 

Head man of two organizations is 
Kiwanian Harold B. Cramer of Mones- 
sen, Pennsylvania. Kiwanian Cramer 
is president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Monessen Kiwanis club. 


Kiwanian Jared Maddux has been 
elected the outstanding young man of 
the State of for the past 
year. Kiwanian Maddux is a member of 


Tennessee 
the Elizabethton club. 


Past President J. Preston Harrison 
of Montreal, Quebec, has been elected 
president of the Province of Quebec 
Society for Crippled Children. 

C. Herman Grose, Frie, 
Pennsylvania, has accepted the position 


Kiwanian 


of chairman of the Community and 


War Fund campaign of Erie County. 


Kiwanian Nye E. 


named the outstanding citizen of 


Jordan has been 
Bar- 
tow, Florida. 





Kiwanian Harry Welch known to 
nillions as the voice of Pop Eye has 
been given a citation by Secretary Knox 
and Admirals Marquart and King for 
entertaining 53 naval bases from coast 
to coast and Alaska absolutely free. 
The admirals told Secretary Knox that 
Kiwanian Welch stood out among all 
the entertainers. He recently entertained 
the Ist Naval District at the Boston 
Navy Yard, 


William Zetzmann of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, has been awarded the Times- 
Picayune Loving Cup for civic service. 





Donald W. Mitchell, Ph.D., Professor 
of Government in Sam Houston State 
Teachers’ College and member of the 
Huntsville, Texas, club, is the winner 
of the $2,500 award made by the Alfred 
A. Knopf Publishing Company for his 
forthcoming book, “The History of the 
Modern American Navy.” 


The Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, Town 
Council is all-Kiwanis. The members 
are: V. L. Saunders, J. E. Hirtle, C. 
R. Goughlan (Lieutenant-Governor of 
Kiwanis), Mayor E. G. Leaman, W. A. 
Eisenhauer, C. FE. Whyte, W. A. 
Crouse, and S. G. Newell. 


Secretary Ray A. Lucht of the Trenton, 
New Jersey, club has been named deputy 
administrator of the New Jersey War 
Finance He 
promotion and sale of War Bonds and 
Stamps in Central Jersey counties. 


Committee. will direct 


Governor John Moses of North 
Dakota has appointed Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor J. Charles Hoffert of Carrington 
to the State Banking Board. This is a 
five-year appointment. 


Kiwanian Frank J. Horak, Post- 
master of Oconto, Wisconsin, has been 
made national secretary-treasurer of the 
National Association of Postmasters. 

Past Governor William C. Godsen, 
Putnam Co., N. Y., club, has, been en- 
gaged by The American Humane Asso 
Field 


Section. 


ciation as Secretary of the 


Children’s Kiwanian Godsen 


has also been very active in civic affairs, 











Spiritual Help for Your 
Everyday Problems 

By Ada A. 

Biblion Publishers, Chicago 

T is not often that a 

privileged to write about the Bible. 


Snyder 
reviewer is 


There has come to our attention, how- 
ever, a clever little volume, edited by a 
Bible 


who certainly knows her Bible, a volume 


student and a research worker 
that is really important. 

Everyone knows the Bible is a great 
book, the best seller of the ages, and 
that 


many quotations which should be used 


everyone knows there are many, 


and which should be made accessible. 
In this important little book 558 Scrip- 
tural verses, representing all of the 66 
books of the Bible, are presented with- 
out comment. They contain the Bible’s 
solution to 101 everyday problems and 
are arranged alphabetically for quick 
reference. 

That more than 300,000 of this pocket- 
sized book have been printed in a few 
months is proof of the excellence of the 
work of the compiler. This “Little Book 
With A Big Message” 
25 cents, making it available to all. It 


sells for only 


makes a perfect gift for the men in 
uniform, for Sunday School and Bible 
classes and because of its convenient 
size can be used by men generally. 
Anyone should be glad to possess such 
a timely volume. It is published by 
Biblion Publishers, 4828 Kenmore Ave- 
Illinois, of which com- 


Paul C, 


nue, Chicago, 


pany Kiwanian Hoffman is 
President. 


—M. S. H. 
e 


Love at First Flight 

Py Charles Spalding and Otis Carney 
Publisher, Houghton Mifflin Company 
This 
could appropriately be subtitled 


Lester Dowd, which 
“the 
trials and tribulations of a Naval Avia- 


Cadet” is 


sti ry ot 


tion very well written and 


extremely funny. Aviation Cadet Dowd’s 


training period may not be peaceful but 


it is never a bore, either to him or to 


the reader. 

You'll find it all amusing—from the 
time of Lester’s entrance into naval 
aviation (by a rather indirect route) to 
the moment when he is almost “washed 
out” because he couldn’t release the 
wheel brakes of his plane, for the simple 
reason that no one had ever shown him 
how. He is saved, however, because 
authorities felt that he had already cost 
the Navy so much money that they 
could not afford to let him go. Then, 
too, there’s the day he gets lost, lands 
in an admiral’s back yard and has milk 
and cookies with the admiral’s wife. 

The book is short 
cellent cartoons by Carl Rose add to the 


and several ex- 
enjoyment of the reader. 
—Jj. W. 
& 
Young Lady Randolph 
By Rene’ Kraus 
Publisher, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Jennie Jerome, American mother of 
Winston Churchill, was to the manner 
born. She was the daughter of Leonard 
Jerome, U. S. at Trieste, 
where his beautiful wife acquired the 
old that Jennie 
developed to its highest late-Victorian 


Consulate 


world polish later 
perfection. As a young girl she had be- 
come acquainted with Newport society 
under the tutelage of Ward McAllister, 
arbiter of fashion in the early days of 
the Four Hundred. 

Later destiny led Jennie Jerome from 
her native Brooklyn to the court society 
of the Victorian and Edwardian eras. 
She became the confidante of Empress 
Eugenie from the time of their first 
meeting until Eugenie’s death at the 
age of 94, and she named among her 
friends Napoleon III, Wilhelm I, Tsar 
Alexander, Bismarck, Oscar Wilde and 
George Bernard Shaw. 

Her conquest of London as the wife 
of Lord Randolph Churchill is probably 
the most fascinating chapter in her life. 
The ladies of the Victorian era held to 
strict conventions which 


were C¢ver a 
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challenge to Lady Randolph. Entertain- 
ing she developed to a fine art. 

Lady Randolph’s devotion to her hus- 
band, Lord Randolph, was unending and 
her work with him in his efforts to 
remould the social structure of England 
was indefatigable. 

Admirers of Winston Churchill will 
especially enjoy that portion of the book 
dealing with his part in the Boer War. 
It is told in interesting and informal 
fashion. 

We in the United States are proud of 
the fact that Winston Churchill is sort 
of related to us, as his mother was born 
in America. And, of course, Canadians 
are proud that such a person as Lady 
Randolph was the mother of Winston 
Churchill in whom they claim at least 


part ownership. 


—H. H. 
of 


FICTION 


The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas 

Hungry Hill, by Daphne du Maurier 

The Valley of Decision, by Marcia 
Davenport 

So Little Time, by John P. Marquand 

The Human Comedy, by William 
Saroyan 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, by Betty 
Smith 

Capricornia, by Xavier Herbert 

Centennial Summer, by Albert E. Idell 

The Forest and the Fort, by Hervey 
Allen 

Late and Soon, by E. M. Delafield 


6 
GENERAL 
Under Cover, by John Roy Carlson 
One World, by Wendell L. Willkie 
U. S. Foreign Policy, by Walter 
Lippmann 
Journey Among Warriors, by Eve Curie 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, by Captain 
Ted Lawson 
Burma Surgeon, by Gordon S. Seagrave 
Roughly Speaking, by Louise Randall 
Pierson 
Between Tears and Laughter, by Lin 
Yutang 
God Is My Co-Pilot, by Colonel Robert 
L. Scott 
Moscow Dateline, by Henry C. Cassidy 


e 
NEXT MONTH 
“The Valley of Decision” by Marcia 
Davenport and “Winter Solstice” by 
Dorothy Cowlin will be reviewed next 
month, 
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The Salvation Army's Red Shield Club at 12 West 5éth Street, New York City, extends a hearty wel- 
come to all service men. Just recently opened, it is the newest of four such units operated by the 
Salvation Army in the New York area. 


ALL HAIL MATT WELSH 

At a recent meeting of the Wenat- 
chee, Washington, club, members cele- 
brated “Matt Welsh Day.” 1943 marked 
the eighteenth year of perfect attendance 
for Charter Member Welsh. All the sur- 
viving members of the charter day 
group were present and had their pic- 
tures taken with Matt, and a gift was 
presented. 

It has been pretty difficult for him, 
sometimes. A retail groceryman, he was 
always busy, although not too busy for 
Kiwanis, and of recent years his sight 
began to fail. He had to give up his 
business and for several years now Matt 
has been blind. This apparently has made 
Kiwanis even more important to him. 





We hope he'll be able to add many 
more years to his record. 


SMALL BUT MIGHTY 

In a community of less than 700 
citizens, the Gardnerville-Carson Valley, 
Nevada, club has 32 active members— 
one Kiwanian for every 22 inhabitants. 
The club feels that, considering the size 
of their community, they have a pretty 
big active membership. The club was 
chartered over sixteen years ago. 


BLACKOUT ANNIVERSARY 

Things were going along merrily at 
the 25th anniversary of the Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., club when special messages came 
for 7 members, including Governor Or- 
ville Maxfield. They left 
Walter Ingram, manager 
of the activities depart- 
ment at the General Office, 
to deliver the anniversary 
Then the lights 
a test 


address. 
went out. It was 
blackout and a good one. 
For 10 minutes the speaker 
addressed an invisible aud- 
ience. A unique birthday 
Those 
left were air raid wardens 


celebration ! who 


ee! 
at Bad 


Kiwanian and Mrs. Matt Welsh (standing at the right) with charter, 
members of the Wenatchee, Washington, club. 


or men with special duties. 
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ALL SERVICE MEN INVITED 

Kwianian David D. Coy, brigadier 
in the Salvation Army, invites all Ki- 
wanians or sons of Kiwanians who are 
in service to visit the Salvation Army’s 
Red Shield Club, at 12 West 56th 
Street, New York. 

Kiwanian Coy wrote and told us 
about the opening of this club, the new- 
est of these war service units in New 
York. 

At one time it was a residence, but 
now the old mansion’s five floors have 
been redecorated for the use of service 
men. In addition to the recreation pro- 
vided, there are facilities for the press- 
ing and repair of clothes as well as 
laundering them. 

Sleeping quarters are available, also, 
at fifty cents a night. 






Dedge City, 


Kansas, 

Charles B. Old- 

field, commanding officer at Dodge City Army Air 
Field, looks on. 


Honorary Kiwanian H. B. Bell, 
christens new plane as Colonel 


MARAUDER IS KIWANIAN’S 
NAMESAKE 

An “Open House” at Dodge City 
Army Air Field was held to celebrate 
the dedication of the “Ham Bell,” new 
3-26 Marauder named after 90-year- 
old Honorary Kiwanian Bell, who was 
sheriff and mayor in the days of Boot 
Hill, 

The plane is to be used at the air field 
as a training ship for combat pilots. 
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The International Board in Executive Session 


Ga.; James P. Gallagher, Newton, Mass.; Guy H. Vande Bogart, Havre, Mont.; J. Ray- 
mond Schutz, Indianapolis, Ind.; Corwine E. Roach, Springfield, Ill.; A. F. Branton, Willmar, Minn.; Immediate Past President Fred G. McAlister, London, 


Clockwise around the table: Trustees Hamilton 


Ont.: 


Holt, 


Macon, 


Secretary O. E. Peterson, Chicago, Ill.; Vice President Paul R. Brecken, Calgary, Alta.; President Donald B. Rice, Oakland, Cal.; Vice President Philip 


E. Aver, Galion, Ohio; Official Reporter Doris Meisenheimer; Trustees J. Hudson Huffard, Bluefield, W. Va.; Charles S. Dudley, Dallas, Tex.; J. N. Emerson, Pullman, 
Wash.; Charles W. Armstrong, Salisbury, N. C.; Carl C. Koester, Batavia, N. Y.; George 6. Peery, Salem, Va.; Treasurer Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SUMMER BOARD MEETING 


\ meeting of the International Board of Trus- 
tees was held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
June 21-24, 1943. Those present: Fred G. Mce- 
Alister, President: Charles S. Donley, Immediate 
Past President; Frederick M. Barnes and Hamil- 
ton Holt, Vice-Presidents; Donald B. Rice, 


Philip E. Auer, A. F. Branton, Ben 
Dudley, David H 
Hudson Huffard, 

Peery, Corwine E., 
J. Raymond Guy H. Vande _ Bogart, 
Trustees; O. E Peterson, Secretary. Also 


Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer; George 


Ire wsurer; 
Charles 5S 
P. Gallagher, J 


George G. 


Eiton, James 
Cari C. 
Roach, 


Dean, 


Koeste tT. 


Schutz, 


present: 
\. Seyfer. 

The Message of the 
and filed 


was 


President received 
Among the recommendations approved 
that 


to be 


was 


the appointing of a 
Field 


provided for 


one 
Service 


committee known as the 


ind Club Building Committee. 
The board adopted, upon recommendation of 
the Finance Committee, a pe nsion insurance plan 


for employees of Kiwanis International, based on 


employees’ sharing in the cost of premiums. 
The board adopted a project of the Dallas, 
Texas, club “Keep America American” and re 


quested that it be referred to the Committee on 


Public Affairs for the United States and the 
Committee on Public Relations for promotion. 
An appropriation of one thousand dollars to 


lefray initial costs of promotion was approved. 
The board nsidered the resignation of the 
Editor of The Kiwanis Magazine, 


Heiss, due to ill health, and adopted 


Managing 


Merton S. 


resolutions of appreciation for his nearly nine- 
teen years of service with Kiwanis. 
The board approved negotiations for the 
formation of a club at Whitehorse, Yukon. 
Further study was recommended in the matter 
f hemispheric and other foreign extension. 
Approval was given to change of name of 
Rossier City, Louisiana, to Bossier-Caddo. 
The board approved emergency election pro- 
cedures and carried on with the machinery; 


} 


authorized the election 


of officers and trustees 


to serve “‘until such time as their successors are 
duly elected and qualified.” 
NEW BOARD MEETS 

A meeting of the new International Board of 
Trustees was held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
1943. Donald B. 
Fred G. Immediate 
Past Philip E. 
Ben Dean, Treasurer; A. F. 
S. Dudley, J. N. 
Hamilton Holt, J. 
Koester, George G. Peery, J. Raymond Schutz, 
Guy H. Vande Frederick M. 
tarnes, Retiring Vice-President; David H. Elton, 
Arras, Raymond 
William O. 


on June 24, Those present: 
McAlister, 


Vice-President; 


Rice, President; 
Auer, 


Branton, 


President; 
Charles 
Emerson, James P. Gallagher, 
Hudson Huffard, Carl C. 


togart, Trustees; 


Trustee; Edmund F. 
Charles S. 


Retiring 


M. Crossman, Donley, 


Harris, and Bennett O. Knudson, Past Inter- 
national Presidents; O. E. Peterson, Secretary; 
Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer. Absent: Paul 
R. Brecken, Vice-President; Charles W. Arm- 
strong and Corwine E. Roach, Trustees. 
The Message of the New President was _ in- 


formally presented. International Officers’ buttons 
presented to the new Trustees and the 
Past Officers. 

A resolution delegating authority to the Exec- 
for board in the 


were 
retiring International 
function 
of the 


utive Committee to 


interim between meetings board was 
adopted. 
MID-SUMMER MEETING 
A meeting of the International Board of Trus- 
tees was held at the Medinah Club, Chicago, July 
30-31, 1943. Those present: Donald B. Rice, Presi- 


dent; Fred G. McAlister, Immediate Past Presi- 


dent; Philip E. Auer and Paul R. Brecken, 
Vice-Presidents; Ben Dean, Treasurer; Charles 
W. Armstrong, A. F. Branton, Charles S. Dudley, 
J. N. Emerson, James P. Gallagher, Hamilton 
Holt, J. Hudson Huffard, Carl C. Koester, 


George G. Peery, Corwine E. Roach, J. Raymond 


Schutz, Guy H. Vande Bogart, Trustees; O. E. 


Peterson, Secretary. Also present: George A, 
Seyfer. 

The Message of President Rice was accepted 
and filed. In the President’s Message it was 


that five special committees be 


recommendation 


recommended 
This 
the Organization Structure Committee and upon 
that board 
voted that these special committees be appointed. 
They are Wartime Citizenship, Resolutions, Past 
International Officers, Post-War Planning, and 
Past Presidents Committee on Insuring Victory. 

Recommendation for the appointment of Cap- 
ital City Committees in Ottawa and Washington 


named. was referred to 


recommendation of committee the 


was approved. 

The board also approved the recommendation 
that the Committee of Past International Offi- 
cers in consultation with the International Presi- 
dent, Past President, and 
develop methods of keeping Past International 
Officers informed as to the problems, programs 
and accomplishments of Kiwanis. 

The 
the Committee on 
the writing of club and district histories. 

The 
priate 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the forming of indi- 


Immediate Secretary 


that 
sponsor 


board approved a recommendation 


Kiwanis Education 


board approved the adoption of appro- 


procedures for the recognition of the 
vidual clubs. 

From the Secretary’s Report the board adopted 
recommendations that a bulletin be issued to all 
district governors reaffirming the organization‘s 
character of dis- 
advisability 


essential 
and the 


position as to the 
trict wartime conferences 
of holding them this year; that a special com- 
mittee of Past Presidents be ap- 
pointed to assemble and prepare factual material 


International 


on wartime services of Kiwanis clubs for pub- 


lishing after the war; that the Wartime Citi- 
zenship Committee be requested to study the 
educational services discontinued by local de- 
fense councils with a view to expanding our 
programs in this field. 


Approval given to the appointment of 


board committees. 


was 


In working out plans for proceeding with 
the “‘Keep America American” promotion the 
board approved, in addition to the one thou- 


(Turn to page 46) 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. It has been suggested that Sec- 
tion 2 of Article V of our by-laws 
which calls for the automatic suspen- 
sion of members who are absent for 
four successive meetings or from forty 
per cent of the meetings during either 
half of the club year be amended to 
give authority to our Board of Direc- 
tors to determine if a member should 
be suspended for _ non - attendance. 
Would such an amendment conflict 
with the Constitution and By-Laws of 
International? (Chairman, Laws and 
Regulations Committee) 

A. You are overlooking the impor- 
tant fact that the by-law provision 
limits the penalty of automatic suspen- 
sion to those who are absent without 
excuse within the required time. With 
the modification of the attendance rules 
for the duration of the war and the con- 
sideration of the qualifying words “with- 
out excuse,” we think you will agree 
that a revision of your by-laws is un- 
necessary. 

* 


Q. Can we change our by-laws to 
permit our officers to be elected prior 
to our district convention which is usu- 
ally held in September? (Secretary) 

A. Such a change could not be ap- 
proved without a change in the Inter- 
national By-Laws which restrict the 
time to October or November. More- 
over, a district convention program is 
planned to further the objectives of the 
administrative year in which it is held, 
whereas the officers-elect are primarily 
interested in the objectives for the suc- 
ceeding year and the one in which they 
will serve. To prepare all officers for 
their administrative year Kiwanis has 
in force a plan of leadership training 
which is unique in the service club 
field. These courses of training begin 
with the district governor at the In- 
ternational Council held each year in 
the fall. Closely following that are 
courses for all lieutenant governors, 
then for club presidents, vice presi- 
dents and secretaries and finally for all 
other officers, board members, and com- 
mittee members in the club. The re- 
sult is a thoroughly educated leader- 
ship in which all officers are entirely 
familiar with their duties and the pro- 


gram for the year in which they will 
assume leadership. 


Q. On several occasions in the past, | 


attendance slips have been received 
from the secretaries of other clubs cer- 
tifying to a member’s attendance at a 
meeting that took place more than a 
month ago. In the meantime my re- 
ports have been forwarded to Interna- 
tional and should be corrected. What is 
the solution? (Secretary) 

A. The responsibility for securing a 


record of one’s attendance at another | 


Kiwanis club rests with the visiting 
member and not with the club secretary. 
The visiting member should make cer- 
tain that he obtains a signed record 
at the time of the meeting and that he 
forwards it promptly to his own club 
secretary. The solution will be found in 
your ability to impress upon your mem- 
bers what is their responsibility. In the 
meantime where any correction is neces- 


sary in a report already filed it should | 


be done by letter. 
° 


Q. Our by-laws provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Nomina- 
tions and Elections to receive petitions 
naming individuals to be placed in nom- 
ination for officers. These are supposed 
to be in the hands of the committee 
three weeks before the election and the 
club notified of all names two weeks 
before the election. On election day 
can nominations be made from _ the 
floor? (President) 

A. Yes. Section 10 of Article XI, 
Standard Form for Club By-Laws, as 
amended, states: “Nothing contained 
in this article construed 
limiting the right to make further nom- 
inations from the floor of the meeting.” 


shall be 


as 


Q. Our Board is divided as to 
whether or not it is customary to elect 
our vice president to the presidency of 
the club. (Secretary) 

A. This question is a natural one 
from a new club. In the Standard 
Form for Club By-Laws, under which 
you are operating, rotation in office is 
not provided and is not generally prac- 
ticed in Kiwanis clubs. 
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Cover scene shows His Excellency the Earl of 
Athlone, Governor-General of Canada, presenting 
regimental colors to the Il0Ist Vancouver Schools 
Cadet Regiment. The flag was a presentation from 
the Vancouver, B.C., Kiwanis Club. From left 
to right the cadets are: Cadet Major Len Jenkins, 
Cadet Lieut.-Col. Ross Henderson and Cadet Com- 
pany Sgt.-Maj. Allan Freeze. The Vancouver club 
was proud to give the flag, the Governor-General 
was proud to present it and the Cadet Regiment 
was proud to receive it. 
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Kiwanians Learn American History 


EMMET KEATING, M.D. 
Pr P Chairman. 1942. Kiwanis Club of 
, Square Chic 3gC 


4 FORGE WASHINGTON said 
something to the effect that if 
the government of the United 

States is to be of the common and un- 
common people, it is of urgent necessity 
for the government to make provisions 
for the establishment of a public school 
ystem. He was a man of vision and 
realized the public schools would make 
it possible for the people to acquire 
enough mental training to render them 
capable of thinking more intelligently 
about problems of government and eco- 
nomics. General Washington knew the 
informed man and the informed woman 
are in a better position to judge the 
truth or falsity of propaganda presented 
by professional politicians of all parties, 
and by those hired by various interests 
to sell ideas, some beneficial, some harm- 
ful. The more propaganda we hear from 
the better 
to distinguish the 
the false. We have learned that each 


political faction, regardless of size or 


all sources able we should 


become true from 


popularity, may have something of value 
that in the end will be sponsored by 
hoth main political parties. 

For the first century of our country’s 
existence, the teaching of United States 
history was stressed in the home, grade 
and high school, college and university. 
Then gradually a_ significant change 
came over our educational system. In- 
terest waned in the struggles of the 
pioneers who faced difficult and dis- 
heartening problems—a virgin soil to 
be brought into production with inade- 
quate tools; interminable forests to be 
cleared, and hostile Indians, requiring 
the settler to keep his musket handy 
while working in the fields. Stories of 
the protests of colonies to their paternal 
home governments in Europe, who 
forced upon them distasteful laws, while 
refusing the colonies representation in 
their law-making bodies, lost their im- 
portance in the teaching programs of 
all types of American schools. 

\sk any number of grade, high school, 
college or university graduates what 
they know of American history and you 
will discover their amazing ignorance 
should be of vital 


lovers of liberty and independence for 


of what interest to 


all. Said Robert Burns: 


“A king can mak a belted Knight, 

A marquis, duke and a’ that, 

Sut an honest man’s aboon! his might, 
Gude faith, he mauna fa” that.” 

A year ago the Program Committee 
of the Kiwanis Club of Logan Square 
began the experiment of asking each 
member of the club to give at each 
weekly meeting a five-minute extem- 
poraneous talk on some phase of United 
States history. 
club introduces the five-minute speaker. 
Zest is added to the occasion by the 
custom of having the president strike 
the bell when the five minutes are up, 
even though the speaker is in the mid- 
dle of a The five-minute 
speakers are notified at least two weeks 


The president of the 


sentence. 


in advance of their appearance on the 
program and are requested to prepare 
enough material to insure their getting 
the bell. 

We began our refresher course in 
American history with consideration of 
the Declaration of Independence, which 
lasted Then 
discussions of the battles of the Colonial 


several weeks. followed 


Revolution. In the course of this series 
an amusing incident occurred. A mem- 
ber was assigned to discuss a certain 
battle. His presentation was particular- 
member of the 
him on the 


ly fine and when a 
committee complimented 
excellence of his talk, he remarked con- 
fidentially, “Do you know that when I 
received the assignment, I did not. know 
there was such a battle or such a town.” 

With the completion of the discussion 
of the battles of the Revolution, we 
proceeded to a study of the Constitution 
of the United States, beginning with 
the preamble and taking up each para- 
graph of each section of each article. 
The this 
work by the Kiwanis Club of Logan 
Square may be judged by the fact that 


thoroughness of historical 


after a year of weekly study we have 
only reached consideration of Section 
8 of Article I of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

At the time we began the study of 
American history the Program Com- 
mittee introduced another innovation by 


a \bov S 
2.—Cannot make that. 
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obtaining our guest speakers from 
among our own members. The member 
is requested to speak on some subject 
of his own choosing. It may be about 
his own business, his hobbies, or any 
subject he chooses to discuss. He may 
speak extemporaneously or from manu- 
script. Outside talent is obtained when 
members of the club desire. As in the 
case of the five-minute speakers, the 
guest speakers are given advance notice 
of their assignment. 

The response of the members to these 
two experiments of the Program Com- 
mittee has been most splendid. The en- 
tire membership has discovered its 
public speaking ability. 


a ‘ » Ted 
Keep ‘Km Fit 
BY BEN F. OGDEN 
Vice President, Kiwanis Club of 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


there 


Harbor 
increase in the 


ONG before Pearl 


was a marked 
number of suggestions coming 
from special groups soliciting the co- 
operation of the public schools in 
teaching their materials. 
government has been a frequent con- 


tributor to the basketful of suggested 


Recently our 


additions to the curriculum. 
Even before our Uncle Sam became 
the “Arsenal Bread-basket” for 


Democracy, frantic appeals were com- 


and 


ing out of the United States Office of 
Education asking that the public school 
become a clearing house for such gov- 
ernment-sponsored programs as_ the 
Aircraft Workers Training 
foundry and shipbuilding schools, and 
N.Y.A. and Adult Radio Courses. 


Last year the American high school 


Schools, 


was asked to speed up its educational 
program and to accelerate its gradu 
ation machinery. 

We were told that World War II 
was to be a war of “men and machines,” 
therefore we must stress as never before 
advanced courses in math and science. 

Last summer pre-flight course sug- 
gestions by the thousands were sent to 
superintendents and principals urging 
that the high schools offer preliminary 
training for Uncle Sam’s future flyers. 

As we settle down to the teaching of 
pre-flight and refresher courses we hear 
another call—this time coming from all 





branches of our armed forces—a plea 


that as our youngsters stand on the 


threshold of military service they be 








} 
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given a thorough toughening up pro- 
gram called “The Physical Fitness 
Program.” 

Believing that our Uncle Sam was 
indeed earnest about this physical train- 
ing program, delegates from the 8th 
Corps Area, comprising five states, 
assembled recently for a three day clinic 
at the Texas University where we sat 
and watched the various branches of 
military service demonstrate what the 
high schools and colleges could do to 
increase our young men’s chances of 
“coming back” should they be called 
into the service. . 
from Oklahoma to the 


Austin Conference were inclined to feel 


Some delegates 


that maybe the armed forces were “off 
the 
demonstrate to professional school men 


beam” when they undertook to 
how to teach physical education. 

This feeling of self-sufficiency and 
suspicion was short-lived, because it 
was evident from the beginning session 
of the conference that the secondary 
schools and colleges of the nation were 
being invited to perform a great patri- 
otic service within the bounds of sound 
educational principles. 

As a high school principal who con- 
fesses his early skepticism concerning 
this program, I am happy to announce 


my conversion and confess that after 
careful study I am convinced that: 
1. This program is good and within 


the reach of every high school boy. 


2. All schools should install the 
program. 
3. This program will increase a 


boy’s chance of coming back home, 

should he be called up to serve his 

country. 

Should we fail to toughen up our 

boys, we may have to shoulder a 

great share of responsibility of 

many who do not come back. 

5. Present day youth are victims of 
soft living. They are in competi- 
tion with youth of hostile countries 
where a strenuous health and en- 
durance program has long been in 
operation, 

We have been training the mind and 

the This 


comes near to furnishing the missing 


neglecting body. program 
link in our desire to train the “whole 
man.” 

Let us in 1943 teach our boys in our 
physical education classes and games 
tou meet the enemy, compete with him, 
defeat him as in athletics and comeback. 
Let us teach them how to live for their 
country rather than to die for it un- 
necessarily. 


Gas—Save It! 


By ED-E. 
Office of Price 


FLYING FORTRESS roaring 

across the Channel 

and over the fields of once fair 
France toward Berlin, the crumbling 
citadel of Nazism, burns up 400 gallons 
of 100 octane gasoline an hour. 

Uncle Sam’s modern destroyer, dart- 
ing swiftly hither and thither in the 
dangerous, far reaches of the battle 
splashed Pacific, each use more than 
3000 gallons of oil an hour. 

To train one pilot for our vast war 
cavalcade of the turbulent, strife-riven 
air—to make _ these young 
Americans who love gadgets fit to fight 


English 


daredevil 


—requires 250 hours in the air and 
12,500 gallons of gasoline. These train- 
ing planes alone use up 50 gallons of 
100 octane gasoline an hour. 
Remember this, Mr. and Mrs. Back 
Home America when the “shoe pinches” 
and you cannot obtain enough gasoline 
to motor to all the places you desire. 
Remember that oil and gasoline consti- 


HERWIG 


Administration 


tute the very lifeblood of a mechanized 
war machine. It is good for every Back 
Home motorist, truck or bus driver to 
realize this, to save as much as possible 
on gasoline and on rubber, too, for the 
latter also is high up on the imperative 
menu of our mechanized legions. Sav- 
ing rubber also means saving gasoline. 

For instance, if truck and bus drivers 
were able to save only one gallon of 
gasoline out of every 1000 used along 
the Atlantic Seaboard the amount saved 
in a six-day work week would be equiv- 
alent to the amount required to: 

1—Fuel 15 of those twin-tailed and 
speedy Liberator bombers during three 
trips from a British base to Berlin and 
back. 

2—Keep a mechanized division, the 
First, the 


smashing, 


hard - hitting 
Ninth the 


34th (Iowa Division), moving for five 


amphibious 


or fast-moving 


hours. 
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3—Keep 50 Fighter planes, protecting 
those battering bombers of ours, in the 
air for 17 hours. 

Isn’t that worthwhile in backing up 
our Armed Forces smiting great blows 
in America’s right? 

It is to remember that 
American motorists by pulling in their 


well also 


belts are helping to shorten this war 


by cutting down on their gasoline 
rations. 

They are providing more and more 
gasoline for the steadily increasing num- 
ber of bombers and fighting planes that 
we are building and which will carry 
all-out 


against Hitler and Hirohito. They are 


even more devastating, war 
providing also more fuel for the trans- 
ports, air and sea, which shuttle the 
Atlantic and Pacific carrying the im- 
peratively needed supplies for our sol- 
diers, sailors and gallant young airmen. 

Consider this in the light of pro- 
duction: 

1—We are now supplying enormous 
amounts of petroleum products to our 
fighting forces overseas. 

2—In July, we turned out 7,300 war- 
planes, mostly bombers and fighters. 

3—We 


dozens of naval and military bases all 


are stocking England and 
over the world. 

4—We have lost less planes than we 
had anticipated, even though our losses 
in recent weeks have increased sizably. 

5—Rattle experience of our Allies 
and also our enemies led Army Air 
Force men to anticipate a monthly at- 
trition rate of around 20 per cent among 


KIWANIS CARD—TOONS 




















“Don’t bother to siphon any more gas 
out of that car, Young Man, I'll take 
you where you're going!” 

P.S.—TRAVEL LESS 
PLEASURE 


FOR 
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combat planes in action and eight per 
cent among transport planes in service. 

Sut we have lost less than this in both 
combat and transport planes and this 
and new plane building has substantial- 
ly increased the numerical strength of 
our Air Force far more than was antici- 
pated. This is good news for all of us 
but it also presents a serious problem 
for those charged with supplying the 
necessary aviation or high octane gaso- 
line for these rapidly increasing number 
of bombers, fighters and transports. 

Now, high officials feel that the full 
use of our air power without curtail- 
ment because of any gasoline shortage 
will reduce the length of the war im- 
measurably. That is something every 
patriotic Back Homer desires. 

Army and Navy officers are con- 
cerned with the gasoline requirements 
for the next few months when the situa- 
tion will be most critical and when 
Victory will hang in the balance. 

Nearly two-thirds of all passenger car 
drivers are conforming to “a reasonable 
degree” to the national 35-mile-an-hour 
war speed limit. Recent surveys in 39 


states show that the national average 
speed of passenger cars is 39 miles an 
hour. 

Only 37 per cent of all passenger car 
drivers exceed 40 miles an hour, the 
minimum speed that can reasonably be 
enforced with a 35-mile speed limit and 
with the five-mile tolerance allowed in 
the enforcement. 

There has been a remarkable reduc- 
tion in the percentage of vehicles travel- 
ing at speeds that cause abnormal tire 
wear on rural highways. Before steps 
were taken to conserve gasoline and 
rubber by reducing speeds about 60 out 
of every 100 drivers traveling on rural 
highways exceeded 45 miles an hour 
and 45 out of every 100 exceeded 50 
miles an hour. At present only 15 out 
of every 100 exceed 45 miles an hour 
and only six out of the 15 exceed 50 
miles an hour. 

These are encouraging factors. 
more can be done. 

Back of the whole gasoline conserva- 
tion program is the basic principle that 
our fighting men and our Allies must 
get all the gasoline and oil they need. 


But 


Send Your Quinine to War 


By HORACE 

Chairman, Public 

Des Moines 

[ is estimated that 85% of the de- 

fenders of Bataan were victims of 

malaria at the time of the surrender. 

It is generally conceded that malaria 

rather than the Japs was responsible 
for the defeat. 

Malaria that mosquito borne disease 
that can take all the fight out of the 
toughest and best of the fighting men 
is one of the most formidable enemies 
faced by our fighters in the tropics. 
It is an ever present menace to men 
in Africa, India, Australia, Hawaii and 
all other regions where mosquitoes can 
Edwin M. Fisher of 


breed. Kiwanian 


Hannibal, Missouri, who has been a 


malaria sufferer says, “a soldier with 
malaria can’t lick a postage stamp let 
alone a Jap.” 

Fortunately, the disease can be con- 
trolled, quinine and other derivatives 
of cinchona being the principal answer. 
However, most of the world’s supply of 
quinine and cinchona came from the 
Dutch East Indies, now in the hands 
of the Japs. As a result, the medical 
units of the Army and Navy have called 
the to their 
supplies to the armed forces. Here is 


upon people contribute 


a chance for Kiwanians to help. 


D. CAMPBELL 
Affairs Committee, 
Kiwanis Club 

In response to this appeal, a national 
quinine pool has been established in 
Washington, D. C., for the purpose 
of assembling and testing these deriva- 
tives before they are turned over to the 
men in service. In cooperation with 
this drive, a depot for the collection 
of the supplies to be found in the 
Midwest was set up at the Drake Uni- 
versity College of Pharmacy in Des 
Moines. Inspired by a broadcast sent 
out from this depot. Kiwanian Edwin 
M. Fisher, lieutenant governor, Divi- 
sion XIV, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District, urges that each Kiwanian make 
a special effort to locate and send in 
as much quinine, and other anti-ma- 
larials as possible. 

Many of these materials are to be 
found on the shelves of the local drug- 
gist, doctor and veterinarian. Many 

private homes have supplies on hand 
for the treatment of periodic colds and 
other conditions. All should be urged 
to send in their supply, no matter how 
small it may be. All services in the 
drive are being contributed and nobody 
is to receive any remuneration for any 
quantity of material donated or for any 
service rendered in its handling. The 
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only ones who will benefit from the 
collection are the boys in the tropics. 
They need the quinine badly—must have 
it if they are to do the job that they 
set out to do. On the other hand, we 
here at home can find other materials 
for the treatment of our colds and we 
can get along without such an essen- 
tial drug as quinine. 

Send all the quinine you can get 
te Sam Dorsey, Secretary, Des Moines 
Club, 615 Locust Street, Room 400, 
and he will see that Dean George E. 
Crossen of the School of Pharmacy of 
Drake University in Des Moines gets 
it as a service from Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Don’t keep any for yourself— 
you can get along without it—the sol- 
diers cannot. 

© 
SOME FACTS ABOUT QUININE 
By Merton S. Heiss 


In the first place quinine is one of the 
few real specifics known to medicine. 


‘ 


Webster’s dictionary defines “specific” 
as “exerting a peculiar influence over 
any part of the body; preventing or 
curing a disease by a peculiar adapta- 
tion; as quinine is a ‘specific’ medicine 
in malaria.” And hundreds of millions 
of malaria patients have been cured 
with it and no one knows why. 

Malaria is still the curse of all re- 
gions with warm summers and sluggish, 
mosquito ridden water. Seventeen states 
in the United States suffer from ma- 
laria. These facts and others which 
follow are from Norman Taylor, direc- 
tor, Cinchona Products Institute. 

Back in 1830 the real promotion of 
quinine as a malaria remedy was started 
by Dr. John Sappington in Arrow Rock, 
Missouri. He recognized the value of 
the remedy and sent his son to the 
first quinine factory in the world at 
Philadelphia to buy a certain number 
of ounces of the remedy. The son got 
mixed up and bought “pounds” instead 
of ounces and Doc had to put it out. 
He did and the malaria ridden sections 
profited thereby. His pill peddlers were 
spread all over the Mississippi valley 
and the remedy was called “Dr. Sap- 
pington’s Anti-Fever Pills.” 

According to Mr. Taylor’s statements 
Uncle Sam did no bungling in the 
He accumulated 
plenty before Pearl Harbor. No 
one knew better than Mr. Whiskers— 


who you know built the Panama Canal 


matter of quinine. 


—that nothing can be done in tropical 
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countries without quinine. Didn’t Gen- 
eral Gorgas give 40,000 doses of qui- 
nine a day? Naval doctors didn’t for- 
get. No one forgot. 

Of course, we have been going on 
about quinine when what we really 
meant to write about was cinchona. 
From Colombia to Bolivia on the 
Amazonian slopes of the Andes are 
many species of shrubs and trees of the 
genus cinchona. The bard of some of 
these is the only source of cinchona. 
Who first found the bard of a few of 
these cinchona trees was good for ma- 
laria or “ague” is not known. It is known 
however that Charles Ledger, an 
Englishman living in Puna, Peru, gath- 
ered some bark he particularly cared for 
from Bolivia and eventually got fourteen 
pounds of seed from these special trees. 
He sent the seeds to his brother in 
London with instructions to offer them 
to the British Government for its plan- 
tations in India. The British declined 
so he went to the Dutch who took a 
pound and that started the crops of pure 
quinine which practically supplied the 
world. Until the island of Java fell to 
the Japs descendants of these Ledger 
trees produced nearly all the quinine in 
the world. 

Grandfather was a fruit grower and 
what intrigued him was that the Dutch 
were able to control hybridization of the 
cinchona, which is as likely to hybridize 
The 
Dutch standardized a pure line with 
high quinine content. And the Nether- 
lands 


spontaneously as a_ blackberry. 


Government gave anyone who 
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wanted seeds or roots or anything else 
all they needed. the 
seemed content to just let the Dutch go 
ahead and become the world producers 


Somehow world 


of one of the most important drugs on 
the face of the earth. And now the Japs 
have Java. 

And so you cannot go into a drug 
store and ask for quinine and get it. 
Quinine is being limited to its use in 
malaria. Thirty-five percent of all cold 
remedies used to contain it. They don’t 
any more. Being at war no soldier is 
going to be denied quinine even though 
it is tough not to get it for colds and 
influenza. 

You 
quinine. 


malaria without 
Before the war world con- 


can’t control 


sumption was 722 tons annually. Pro- 
duction reached 1,017 tons since then 
and before the Japs captured Java. 


You'll Be Flying a Helicopter 


(From page 11) 


submarines. It is understood that some 
Liberty ships and tankers are now being 
equipped with small landing decks for 
the machines. 

But what of the future? Sikorsky, 
the calm, quiet engineer, has forecast 
that, within a decade after the war, 
hundreds of thousands of helicopters 
will be filling the skies. In addition to 
United Aircraft’s output, Nash- 
Kelvinator has recently gone into quan- 
tity production of the Sikorsky machine. 

Another aggressive enthusiast is Bror 
Dahlberg, famous industrialist and pres- 
ident of the Celotex Corporation. “The 
helicopter is no dream,” he says. “It 
is here today. I have been told by the 
man who is in a better position to judge 
than any other that helicopters will cost 


own 


no more after the war than a medium- 
priced automobile.” 

Dahlberg believes the helicopter may 
revolutionize our entire of life. 
He envisions a three-day, twenty-four 
hour work week, with the balance of 
the time available for rest and recrea- 
tion. He says that almost everyone will 
be able to own two homes—a city house 
occupied half the time, and 
place four hundred miles away. 


way 


a country 


Other aviation experts are also eim- 
phasizing the tremendous possibilities 
inherent in helicopter development. 
Major Alexander P. de Seversky, one 
of our leading prophets of the air age, 
has recently displayed keen interest in 
this field. As the author of “Victory 
Through Air Power,” holder of numer- 
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the 
Harmon aviation trophy, and inventor 


ous speed records, winner of 
of the first automatic bombsight, his 
views merit respectful attention. 
Seversky expects to eventually see 
a helicopter in every garage. A new 
model designed by him will go into 
production after the war. It will hang 
motionless in the sky or make several 
hundred miles per hour. It will be pos- 
tuck it the 
next to the family auto. He anticipates 
that helicopters will be able to take 


sible to away in garage 


off or land on a piece of ground the 
size of an ordinary tennis court. Their 
blades will fold and they will be quickly 
convertible into motor cars. In the long 
run, says Seversky, helicopters are 
likely to replace airplanes, because their 
potential advantages obvious. 
Fewer control motions are required than 


in handling an automobile, and almost 


are SO 


anyone capable of driving a car can 
quickly handle a helicopter. 
Present-day models are about thirty- 
eight feet long and twelve feet high, 
and weigh about 2400 pounds. They can 
be parked in a space ten feet wide 
with less effort than is required to 
maneuver a small auto. Their cruising 
speed is about eighty miles an hour, 
the the 
they can float gently down to earth. 


and if motor stalls in air, 


In case of sudden fog, the machine 


can be slowed down to five miles an 
hour, permitting the easy selection of a 
temporary haven until the 


Even a_ snowstorm 


weather 
clears. will not 
hinder the helicopter’s movements. 

As an indication of the wide horizons 
ahead, the Greyhound Corporation, op- 
erating sixty thousand miles of bus 
lines, has put in a bid to run aerial 
buses over its present routes. The firm 
has applied to the Civil Aeronautics 
3oard for permission to inaugurate an 
experimental line between Detroit and 
Flint, Michigan. C. E. Wickman, pres- 
ident of Greyhound, heli- 
copters eventually landing 
buildings and serving main air lines 


envisions 
on office 
as feeders. He expects them to make 
air travel available for the multitudes 
who live hundreds of miles off the main 
thoroughfares. And the Northwest Air- 
line is planning a helicopter service to 
transport express and mail to and from 
the rooftops of over four hundred post- 
offices and railroad stations. 

Igor Sikorsky once said that if chance 
had produced the helicopter in great 
numbers before the auto, the average 
person would withdraw in horror at 
the thought of a Sunday drive on one 
of our peacetime highways! 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 
HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














Spend more hospitable days .. 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 


Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 


- among 


the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royel Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 400 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—leadquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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5 Kiwanis Headquarters in New York = 
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A “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
TEXAS 


in SAN ANTONIO, 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 















A KIWANIANS MEET AT 
HOTEL SYRAC 


HEART OF 
nw THE VERY 
yPsTATE NEW YORK 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 - 
SYRACUSE x NEW YORK 


USE 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


yim. . . . ° ee 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH nore 








5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHIC AGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














Hotel OKLAHOMA . 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. E. EK, Manager 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


e 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


e 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TULL ULL ORO ice TO ot Gn Got cy 


Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Hyde, Treas. 


SHORTEST eee 


SUMMER 








George A. Turain, 
Clarence E. 








A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWITT, 
Manager President 








Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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HOTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
President Manager 





The 


"~.. KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
FSR) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 










m $6 





om $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS fro 







SINGLE ROOMS fro 
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KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 
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idan 


ARLINGTON 


tm, HOTEL and BATHS 


















ANIS 
a ee espav 615) | | HOTEL es 
28 "4 x ° /; I] Springfield, 
HOT SPRINGS 5 Mr ARKANSAS Mass. 
Perfeetly appointed Where Kiwanians Meet 
tality. a ee Each Wedne ay Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 
proof Rooms. Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 














—THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each re sg contains bath, circu- 

eo —s ic nes ee 

West Virginia’s or. 89 i drooms and all public 

newest and most D ace complet ely air con ditioned. 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 
is. HOTEL 
at Mem?” peRBODY 


""South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 











HOTEL FONTENELUE 


woere KIWANIS meer 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CA MASS 





For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“€Pindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 














Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 











FA Famous ‘Maine Food / 


Rooms from $1.75 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
in BANGOR, MAINE at 


WZ BANGOR Howse | 4 
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to Germany 


42 
ye . ” 
“Voice of America 

(From page 4) 
It mav be added that the “Voice of 
\merica” keeps right on addressing the 
Dutch people, for it is assumed that 
many radios, especially those in_ pos- 
ession of the underground press, are 
till in use; and that the news will be 
pread And the confiscation of so many 
radios gave us an opportunity heap 
ridicule on the Nazis for their lack of 
faith in the effectiveness of their own 
\fter the Allied victory in Tunisia, 
it was discovered that slogans and catch- 
words used in American broadcasts to 
(cerman and Italian troops had been 
written on walls in various areas oc- 
cupied by those soldiers—to the great 
vexation of the Axis high command. 
\llied propaganda in leaflets and by 


radio wa R of course, not responsible for 


the sudden collapse of Axis resistance 


in Tunisia: but there is reason to believe 


that such propaganda including that by 
the “Voice of America,” played its part. 
\xis troops had well implanted in their 
minds certain ideas about the might of 
the British and Americans facing them. 

The Nazi government has been using 
many of its radio transmitters, including 
those seized in occupied countries, to 
emit screeching and hissing electrical 
noises, called jamming, to make it 1m- 
possible for listeners to hear the “Voice 
of America” on the short-wave. But we 
re-broadcast our programs at so many 


dial, that if the 
them all, 


them to 


Nazis try 
little space 


places on the 


to “jam” there 


left introduce their own 


talks, 


carefully-selected 


tor 


programs. By use of given at 


dictation speed, by 


German-speaking persons, having pene- 
trating voices and sharp enunciation, we 


have been able to get our messages 


through, regardless of the Nazi jamming 


tactics. Secret from Germany 


that 


reports 


Say jamming is a_ two-edged 


weapon. The listener prizes every word 


After Twe 


(From page 


He has nerve and courage and a strong 
He is a 
The history of the work of the Wash- 
many 


body. symbol. 


ington club has been told before, 


times and to many audiences, but it is 


worth repeating that the club has been 
actively engaged in this 


More 


and _ helpfully 
work for more than twenty years. 





sent to German prisoners 


Letters prove secret 
listening goes on. 

he catches under such difficulties. When 

straining to hear the exact word, he is 


in a frame of mind to accept what he 
does hear. What is understood in spite 
of the difficulties seems all the more im- 
portant, all the more likely to be true. 
And the listener even wonders 


times why the men in the Nazi propa- 


some- 


ganda ministry are so anxious that he 
should not hear it. 
Here again Dr. Goebbels may have 


outsmarted himself. 


Cars 


“Nh ty Y 


14) 


than twenty years of help to the under- 
privileged child, underprivileged phy- 


sically, financially and sometimes men- 
tally. 

This isn’t a story of club personali- 
ties. Of Dr. Hall 


attains almost saintly status for his work, 


course Custis Lee 


always without any thought of financial 
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remuneration. Dr. Hall has had to re- 
tire from active service and Dr. Frank 
Hand has taken over and is giving the 
work the same conscientious, self-sacri- 
ficing attention that was given by Dr. 
Hall. 

We were privileged to make the 
Miss Pearle Griffith, the 
supervising nurse, and to consult with 
Dr. Hand and Al Howard and a score 
of club members. We would like to sing 
the praises of the Washington club to 
the skies, but the club does not want to 
They have in- 


rounds with 


be praised for its work. 
spired other clubs to do great crippled 
children’s work, they have attracted men 
and women of wealth who have left sub- 
stantial sums of money to help the club 
carry on. The club has truly done a 
great work. 

No one who attended the Washing- 
ton convention in 1936 will ever forget 
the little infantile paralysis victim who 
sang so sweetly and beautifully and the 
little girl 
braces did not prevent her from address- 


whose heavy and_ painful 
ing the convention and compelling as 
much attention as the most eloquent 
orator on the convention program. 

That’s the Washington 
receives its rewards. A little girl crawl- 


where club 
ing around on the floor like a sick and 
kitten last this 
standing upright and saying, “Thank 


wounded year, year 


you, men of Kiwanis.” An eight-year- 
old boy with a club foot and apparent- 


ly a life-time cripple last year just hope- 


ful that he might be as other boys, this 
year saying, “I want to go to West 


Point.” 
the Kiwanis Club of Washington except 
fact that it’s just Kiwanis work 


One could envy the members of 


for the f 
and they are only doing what your club 
most likely 

But they 
have been doing it for twenty years and 
will keep on doing it. That’s important. 

And once there was a time when some 
folks just couldn’t quite see where serv- 
ice clubs fitted into the picture of North 
Those days are gone. 


and my club can do and 


are doing in some degree. 


American Life. 


No one scoffs at Irving’s ambitions. He 
is a symbol of Kiwanis at its best. 
Certainly all Kiwanis salutes the 


Washington club for having passed its 
twentieth year of crippled children’s 
It’s a long time and many have 
benefited. They will carry these 
Washington Kiwanians, and once in 
a while something will leak out, like 
Irving’s ambition, and the will 
be repeated so hat Kiwanians of a new 


work. 
on, 
story 


decade may pay tribute to veterans of 
the early days of club service. 
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Keep Out of Print — 


1. Don’t give the unit identity of any 
military unit except when it is in 
strictly a training camp or on domestic 
police duty in the United States. (APO, 
or Army Post Office numbers, particu- 
larly in care of seaport postmasters, in- 
dicate units which have gone, or are 
about to go overseas, and no unit identi- 
fication should be used in connection 
with them.) This point is covered in 
the Armed Forces clause on Page 2 of 
the code. 

2. Don’t link naval personnel with the 
names of their ships unless the Navy 
has officially announced the ship lost or 
damaged, or otherwise put her in the 


smoking. — 
the man in 





clear. A recent Navy memorandum ex- | — 


plains the necessity for this. 

3. Don’t fail to edit out of servicemen’s 
letters, even though they have passed 
through military or naval field censor- 
ship, any military information or any 
other matter in conflict with the re- 


—that sometimes information is passed 
to a serviceman’s family which should 
not be published—is stressed in the 
Combat Zone Interviews and Letters 
clause of the Code on Page 6. 





Aristocrat of pip 


low smoking qual 


erseas wi 
pn and address. 
limited. Money-bac 
at this special price. 


SACHS PIPES 


Dept.K,5435 Myrtle Ave. , Broo 





SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- bs 
rected and normal speech restored. All fear of “ 
= a 4 speaking in public removed. 
quests of the code. The reason for this due to sickness or shock. 
backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
and voice disorders and 
recognized by the Ameriean Medical Association, 
For information address: 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
Martin Hall, Box K, Bristol, R. 1. 


the correction of speech 


An endowed national institute for speech disorders 





ich, mel- 
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ee © iar. Cool 
spa ne, : 

exquisite reno ith out. A great gift for 
service. 
th gift card m 


‘red, mailed direct 
a desire oning sender S 
stock. Quantity 
No c.O.D. 


Pre-war 
k guarantee. 


klyn 27,N.¥. 
SELECTED GRAIN 


AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


New sharpener for all makes of 
double-edge razor blades 
4 performs miracles! ** Not 
necessary to Lage ee jpindes, 

writes one user. Another says, 
**Have used 1 bladeover 730 times," RAZOROLL 
sharpens blades because it strops on leath- 
er.Gives keen, smooth shaving edges. No guess- 
work. Blade held at correct angie and proper 


Only e—automatically. Just turncrank to sharpen 
Iogear ell a ndsome, compact, sturdy. 


. 8. > 
$ 00 Weighs ‘few ounces. Will last years. Makes ideal gift. 

” ag 0 MONEY! Write today. Pay postman only 
SEND N * $1 plas few conte postage. Use 
for 5 days and if you're not delighted with 
smooth wR =p A return RAZ OROLL and we'll return 

your dollar. Hurry—order today. AZOROLL COMPANY : 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 7519 Chicago, Illinois 


"73 0) SHAVES FROM | BLADE 











Voice restored when 
Speech developed in 
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anniversary occasions. 


25c 


PER COPY 
postpaid. 





IT MAKES FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


Here are comments from a few of them: 


"T feel this booklet, ‘Spiritual Help for Your Everyday Problems,’ is 
just what we need to place in the hands of our boys—scriptural, 
concise, sane and vital. May they be made a living blessing to all 
— receive them—the entrance of His Word giving life, liberty and 
ove. 

—J]. W. J. Gregson, Wing-Commander 
Royal Canadian Air Force 


"Spiritual Help for Your Everyday Problems’ is just what its name 
implies—help, comfort, instruction and admonition for the daily 
problems that come to everyone. Men in service especially, as well 
as civilians generally, will find it a splendid booklet to which they 
may turn.” 

Rev. Philip E. Auer, Vice-President, 
Kiwanis International, 


“Only the most careful, thoughtful and prayerful efforts could have 
produced such a helpful little book as ‘Spiritual Help for Your 
Everyday Problems.’ It will be of infinite value to all America in 
meeting its greatest need, the spiritual strength of its people.”’ 


Fount H. Rion, Chairman, 
Kiwanis International Committee 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. 


CARRY IT in your own pocket or purse, ever 
ready to help and guide you. 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS the Bible’s solution to 
over one hundred everyday problems. These ment. The Bible speaks for itself. 


This book is reviewed in this issue. 


Special Offer to Kiwanians 


By Kiwanian Paul C. Hoffman, Publisher 


TIMELESS AS THE BIBLE 14: wisi scevice 
THE MAN IN SERVICE 


SEND IT to your son, to members of your church, 
to Kiwanians and friends in uniform, to steady 
and guide in hours of loneliness and strain. 

As a Greeting, on birthdays, holidays and all 


are arranged alphabetically for quick reference. 


Biblical Quotations appropriate for Easter, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Mother, Father; also 
a Prayer for the Day and other features. 

Alphabetical List of problems and a key to 
abbreviations. 


Over 550 Scriptural Quotations, without com- 


TO KIWANIS CLUBS—20c per copy in units of 65, 130, 195 
22c¢ per copy in lots of 25 or less than 65. 
(Prices include individual mailing envelopes.) 


Mr. Paul C. Hoffman 
Biblion Publishers 


4828 N. Kenmore Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Enclosed find $............. for which please send me 
copies of “Spiritual Help for Your Everyday Problems” at ¢ 
each. 


Kiwanis Club 
Address ..... 


City and State.... 
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Four-Bit Banquet 


(From page 18) 


for the whoopee manu- 
What bids fair to 


become the other outstanding exception, 


he ame notoriou 
factured thereabout. 


for reasons presently noted, is Mulberry, 
Indiana 
For 53 years this Hoosier village has 


faithfully supported its small country 


newspaper, “The Mulberry Reporter,” 
weekly sheet notable in country news- 
several things. It 


paperdor 1 tor Was 


owned, edited and printed continuously 
for forty-seven years by one man, W. N. 
(lark 


carry on 


with a son, Raymond, ready to 
the old had 


scanned his last galley proof. 


when editor 
The paper boasts a great many more 
ubseriptions than there are actual 


the town. It 


paid 
inhabitants in goes to 
former residents who now live in thirty- 
five different states in the Union, and 
even of its subscribers have taken the 
paper ever since its inception 53 years 
ago. A golden jubilee edition gotten out 


1940 included a personal congratula- 
tory message from President Roosevelt. 

Of course, the present editor sends his 
paper free to all home town boys in the 
service, scattered throughout the world. 
No need to stress its importance to 
them. It has often been said that our 
country newspapers are the backbone of 


“The 


Reporter” is a typical example. 


\merica, and surely Mulberry 


And comes the piéce de 


résistance! This places Mulberry, In- 


now 


diana, in the category of the sensational. 
The date is July 2, 1943. the 
current issue of “The Reporter” we clip 


From 


the ad reproduced with this yarn. You 
groaners anent the high cost of living 
who crack wise about “How will you 
have your two-dollar dinner, on rye or 
whole wheat?” or “Will you have your 
meal served with your coffee or after- 
ward?”—you OPA cussers will love 
this. If you are a victim of black mar- 
kets, read it and weep: “Chicken dinner, 
50 cents! Fried chicken, mashed po- 


tatoes, cream fried corn, 


salad, float pudding!” Wow! 


gravy, pea 

A facsimile of the same ad as printed 
three months ago would show you the 
price of the meal has jumped from 35 
Alas, the high cost 
of living finally hit Mulberry, Indiana! 


cents .to 50 cents. 


It’s good, 
Whether 


the restaurateur raises his own chickens 


We have eaten the dinner. 
and the helpings are liberal. 


or drives through the countryside and 
runs them down with a car, we didn’t 
learn. This we know: You produce half 
a buck and they'll produce the chicken 
dinner. 

Maybe you can tie it—but you can’t 
beat it! 


way for Mulberry, Indiana, home of the 


Step aside, Shangri La, make 


four-bit banquet ! 


The Home that Prayer Built 


(From 


as rich today as he was in the begin- 
ning.” 


Mr. 


poverty and degradation from the lives 


Klingberg’s passion to remove 


of children can be traced directly to his 


own childhood. He was born in Sweden. 


His mother carried mortar up and down 
a ladder, as a bricklayer’s helper, to 
her fatherless children. 


support seven 


When he was nine, John started to work 


when he could, begging bread when 
failed He 
“Many times I was pushed off a door- 


He 


mines until he was 


other resources him. says, 


step hungry.” worked in the iron 
20, then came to the 
United States, where he found a job in 
He left 


nills to enter the University 


the steel mills near Chicago. 


the steel 


of Chicago, graduating with a degree 


in theology—no small feat for an im- 


page 7) 


migrant laborer. Thereupon he entered 
the ministry. 

Few institutions operate with such a 
small overhead as the Children’s Home. 
There are an even dozen paid employees, 
many of whom have been employed there 
Recently Mr. 
Klingberg’s son, Haddon, resigned his 
pastorate to come back to help, and with 


for more than 30 years. 


a view to taking over the administration 
of the Home eventually. 

Just now there are 100 children at 
the home. There are chores for every 
child over 11. 
set tables; boys take care of the dozen 
Younger chil- 


Girls wash dishes and 
cows and 200 chickens. 
dren help out by darning socks. There 
is no corporal punishment. A boy may 
be deprived of privileges, or may be 
assigned to darn stockings as punish- 
ment, 
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THE 


The Home takes children from any- 
where, has no set formula for admis- 
That is And Mr. 
Klingberg’s case records aren't very pro- 


sions. unorthodox. 
fessional. 

“Why should they be,” snorted a 
more liberal sociologist. “That’s no 
institution; that’s John Klingberg’s fam- 
ily. Families don’t keep case records 
on their children.” Mr. Klingberg’s own 
gentle answer ‘to criticism of his dormi- 
tories is a masterpiece: 

“It is not the house that builds up a 
fine character, but spirit within its walls. 
If children feel that the persons who 
take 
unselfish, they feel at home in any kind 
of building, I think.” 

In the 40 years, 1100 orphans have 


care of them love them and are 


gone forth from the Home. Mr. Kling- 
berg tells you with pride that more than 
97 per cent of them are self-supporting 
citizens. Nearly 100 are in the armed 


services. A remarkable number have 


become missionaries or wives of mis- 
sionaries; three are in China now and 
several in South America. Many of his 
girls have become nurses. A good pro- 
portion of his graduates live nearby, 
the girls married, the men skilled me- 
chanics or small businessmen. 

Once a year alumni meet to pay 
tribute to their foster father. This year 
they contributed nearly $500 toward a 
for small children. <A 


new building 


soldier in the Solomon Islands sent a 
month’s pay. Mr. Klingberg is prouder 
of his children than he is of the decora- 
tion the King of Sweden bestowed on 
him in 1926, and the pleasantest part of 
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the day’s mail for him is their letters 
which not infrequently he reads with 
tears streaming down his face. 

Only once has Mr. Klingberg come 
near to violating his vow never to solicit 
human aid. There was a boy in the 
Home of outstanding character and in- 
telligence. When he had finished high 
school he wanted to go to college. Lying 
on the desk at the time was a letter from 
a banker who had just sent in a con- 
tribution. In answering the letter, Mr. 
Klingberg enclosed a picture of the boy, 
Frank, saying “I thought you would 
like to see the kind of boy that your 
contributions are helping. We are hope- 
ful that some day he will be able to go 
to college.” Thus far, and no farther ! 
By return mail came an invitation to 
call and bring the boy. The upshot was 
a scholarship to college. Frank is now 
a professor of medicine at an eastern 
university. 





Mr. Klingberg lives in a modest white 
frame dwelling on the grounds, and at 
75 goes through a staggering daily rou- 
tine. Seven days a week he is up at 
5 o'clock; at 11 o’clock at night he 
makes his last round to see that every- 
thing is shipshape. 

His hair, sparse and gray, is usually 


tousled. Clear eyes look out through 
steel-rimmed spectacles. His rough- 


hewn countenance is that of a man who 
has lived a rich life emotionally. 

As he sat and talked with me, he 
looked out at the waving fields of corn, 
the cows browsing contentedly in the 
Two little girls played with 
Boys at play 


pasture. 
dolls on the front steps. 
shouted happily out back. 

The old gentleman’s eyes brightened 
as he said, “We face the future with our 
hearts full of thanks. The blessings God 
has given me!” 


Plastics in Action! 
(From page 5) 


Research and Development Branch, 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 
Here the feasibility of using Plastics 
various items the Quarter- 
master’s list is determined after ex- 
haustive research and experimentation. 
In addition to this Plastics Section, 
laboratories and testing rooms have 
been set up at various Quartermaster 
Depots throughout the country. Depots 
at Jeffersonville, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and elsewhere constantly employ en- 
gineers and seeking addi- 
tional uses for Plastics. Many important 
applications have had their origin, 
their experimentation and their final 
adoption at the Jeffersonville Depot. 
Plastic-conscious Brigadier General 
Allen R. Kimball has been the guiding 
force behind important experiments that 
have led to new and varied 
plastics. From this depot, as well as 
others, have come many of the articles 
that are now in common use, and that 
are conserving great stores of critically 
sacrifice in 


for on 


scientists, 


uses of 


needed materials, at no 
utility and quality, and in many in- 
stances, at much lower costs. 
Working together with the Plastics 
industry, the Quartermaster has devel- 
oped many items that are now in com- 
mon use, and experiments are being 
constantly conducted, in an attempt to 
develop new uses. It is interesting to 
note some of the applications of Plas- 


tics now in general use by the Army. 
Individually they may be small items, 
and perhaps may not seem to be ac- 
complishments in conservation. How- 
ever, considered that the 
requirements run into substantial fig- 
ures, then the total savings of critical 
materials is indeed an achievement. 
Faucets for water bags, the Army 
whistle, flashlight cases were all for- 


when it is 


merly made of brass. These are all 
now being completely fabricated from 
Plastics. The Army canteen and canteen 
cap have since 1910 been made of alu- 
minum. When the acute need for this 
critical metal developed, it was im- 
perative that a substitute be located. 
Again Plastics “filled the bill,” 
the stores of aluminum conserved have 
been considerable. The foot tub, for- 


and 


merly made of rubber, is now of Plas- 
tics too, and the quality has been con- 
siderably improved. 

The lowly button required an im- 
niense amount of metal and vegetable 
ivory to satisfy its appetite. The metal 
needed, brass, was even more urgently 
needed elsewhere. The vegetable ivory 
required considerable shipping space, 
and this space, too, was important. Both 
problems were solved by the Plastic 
industry. Soon the shiny brass buttons 
will be completely replaced by inex- 
pensive counterparts of plastic. 


A brand new Plastic trumpet will 
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MAKE PHOTO-EXACT COPIES 
OF VALUABLE PAPERS .. . 


Safeguard Originals! 


Don’t risk loss of original papers! Use 
photo-copies, made in your own office! 
Keep originals in vault. Executives 
need A-PE-CO for copying important 
papers and confidential data. A// de- 
partments can use A-PE-CO to speed 

work, save manpower. Ask 
SN) us to show you! See how 
~ ¥Y easily it’s done. Write, 







ACCURATE AS A MIRROR 
PHOTO-COPIES MADE 
____ FAST BY ANYONE 
ANYTIME 


B-PE*CO "Phot éxact 


PHOTO-COPYER 
eRecords «Blueprints 


$5500 


Errorless “same-size” facsimiles of any- 
thing up to 18”x22”. Eliminates steno- 
copying, tracing, proof-reading. Photo- 
copies direct from letters, blueprints, 
graphs, tracings, telegrams, receipts, 
shop orders—anything written, print- 
ed, drawn, photographed. Accepted as 
legal evidence, Endless uses. Big sav- 
ings. Used by industry, Government 
and engineers. 

No Camera —No Film — Easy to Use 
Any employee quickly becomes expert. 
Use A-PE-CO on any desk or table. 
It’s simple; fast. No moving parts. 
Saves other equipment. Conserves man- 
hours. Low cost per copy. Low in- 
vestment. Get a// the facts. See how 
you can save. Immediate delivery. 
Representatives in principal cities and 
Canada. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. Dept.Gk-10, Chicago 14, Iilinois 


ey Fight WITH WAR BONDs 





Non-Fading Photo-Copies of 


*Letters *Documents 
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oon be blasting the leepy soldier from 
his bed. He will teeth 
a Plastic tooth 
ith a Plastic 
Plastic-handled razor. He will don his 
Plastic helmet the 


inclement Plastic-coated 


brush his with 


brush, comb his _ hair 


comb, and shave with 


liner, and when 


veather is his 


rain coat. He may sleep in a Plastic- 


protected tent, and draw his drinking 


iter from a similarly safe-guarded 
water bag. The lenses in his goggles 


re of Plastics. The handle on his knife, 
hi flashlight case, yes, they are all 
too. 

bladders, 


for water and gasoline cans, card hold- 


of Plastics, 


Flotation spigots, linings 


ers, grease brushes, tips on laces of 


leggings, they too are of Plastics. The 
Quartermaster certainly is Plastic-mind- 
ed, and being so, certainly has ccn- 
served great stores of materials. 

The Army Air Forces, the Ordnance 
the Warfare 
the 


Department. 


Department, Chemical 


Service, the Signal Corps, Engi- 
the Medical 


all are using Plastics in their programs 


neet and 
of conservation. 

The Army indeed is Plastic-minded, 
and the vast stores of critical materials 


that it has been possible to conserve 


through the use of Plastics is stagger- 
ing. Rubber, metals, aluminum, seem- 
ingly impossible to replace, have found 
substitutes and alternates, and the suc- 
cessful conclusion of this global conflict 
is being hastened through the many uses 
of the “wonder materials.” The Army 
is constantly on the alert, and with its 
research and engineering departments 
ever-seeking, you may be certain that 
more and more applications are in the 
process of being formulated. It is too 
early to publicize them, but when the 
curtain is raised surprises are in store 
for all of us. 

The “Plastic Age” is Dad, 
Mother, Sis, Brother, all will share in 
Today, the industry is 


here. 


its blessings. 
devoting all its facilities to the one task 
at hand, Victory. Tomorrow will see 
the “wonder industry” fashioning amaz- 
ing improvements in the American way 
of life. Undreamed-of comforts are on 
the program, but it is too soon to think 
or talk of them. 


must be in Victory and Victory only. 


Today our interest 


Victory against the shortage of mate- 
rials so necessary in the waging of total 
war, and Victory against our common 


foe. 


The International Board 
(From page 34) 


ind dollars previously granted, a fund of 
five thousand dollars for preliminary financing 
f the campaign. Clubs are to be encouraged 


to begin development of the program by No- 


vember 1 
Phe 


classification and 


board adopted recommendations in regard 


membership as follows: 

1. Every member coming back from military 
service be restored to his original classi- 

fication 

made 


Extension of classification to be 


to meet the individual club’s needs in 
restoring our service men to their orig- 
inal classification, 
Phat military service membership 
have continuous contact through The 
Kiwanis Magazine, Contact letters, and 
special membership cards, and at least 
each month a letter be written to each 
man in military service by the president 
f his club enclosing current club  bul- 
let 
That he be assured by his club of his 
classification continuation 
Phat ch Kiwanis club prepare and keep 
n display i roll of all members 
in military service and their Kiwanis 
badge 
| board adopted report and recommendation 
e Board Committee on Conventions that 
f at all possible a delegate convention be 
held in 1944." It was suggested that alternate 


ans be kept in mind 


It was voted that Past President Raymond 
\l Cr na be reelected as Trustee for the 
Kiwanis | ndation for three years. 

The board approved recommendations of the 
La ind Regulations Committee for amend- 


ments to certain articles in the International 
By-Laws. 

The 
the 


vertising 


the recommendation of 


permitting 


board approved 


magazine committee use of ad- 
space without charge ‘by various de- 
partments of the general office if such space is 
not subject to sale to regular advertisers. 

The recommendation of the 


Objectives as to the 1944 objectives and theme 


Committee on 


was adopted. 
Administrative theme ‘All out for Victory.” 
1, Speed Victory with a Win-the-War proj- 
ect in every club. 


SOMEONE WILL HAVE A RUDE AWAKENING 




















THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
2. Enlist every Kiwanian as an_ active 
participant in some phase of the war 


program, 


3. Exert our influence as Kiwanians to 


just and lasting peace. 

4. Provide community leadership to reduce 
safeguard the 
moral health of youth and the home. 

5. Rededicate 

churches in 


insure a 


juvenile delinquency and 


ourselves to the support of 


their spiritual aims, public 


affairs, youth, agriculture, and higher 


business and professional standards as 


a major citizenship responsibility. 


6. Publicize freedom of opportunity and 


private enterprise as fundamental to the 
democratic way of life. 

that 
ticipate in sponsorship of a 
Force Cadet The matter 
to the Wartime Citizenship Committee. 


voted Kiwanis International 
the 


League. 


It was par- 


Air 


referred 


student 
was 


Suggestions of the Past Presidents on several 


matters submitted to them were considered and 
approved. 

Revocation of the charters at Granite City, 
Illinois and Lake City, South Carolina was 


approved, 


Guardians of Democracy 
(From page 12) 





Albert S. Hardy 
President, National Editorial Association 


swerving vigilance the position it holds 
thereby. 

So, during the National 
Newspaper Week, I suggest that you 


visit your local newspapers, meet the 


coming 


men who are responsible for their edi- 
torial policies, and by knowing them, 
you will gain a fuller understanding of 
the important, although frequently over- 
looked, position their publications hold. 

Remember, newspapers are not only 
mediums of news presentation—they are 
also guardians of democracy. 

For as long as the American papers 
continue their billion-candle- 
power beam of truth, no subversive ism 


shining 


can long survive. 





DON’T RELAX 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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War Names In The News 
By Albert Earley 


MEMBER, GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE KIWANIS CLUB 


OW do you interpret the word 
service? Do you give it a 
narrow or a broad interpreta- 
tion? The Georgetown, Delaware club 
interprets service in its broadest sense. 
In keeping with this policy we are ren- 
dering an unusual service which doesn’t 
cost anybody a cent. 
Daily there appear in newspapers and 
which are 


magazines foreign names 


difficult to pronounce. Some of these 
are jawbreakers. Regularly we have in 
our local weekly newspaper some for- 
eign names which are in the war news. 
We give the authoritative spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and related facts. 

Name: Friedrichshafen. Location: 
Southwestern Germany. Pronunciation: 
ie as in lien, i as in pin, a as in father, 
e as in men, ch about as in Scottish 
loch. Phonetic transcription: Fre drikhs 
ha fen. Accent the third sylable. 

Related information: Friedrichshafen 
is located in Southwestern Germany on 
Railroad lines 


extending along the opposite shore of 


the Lake of Constance. 


the lake connect with Switzerland, the 
Tyrol and Italy. 
agricultural district, famed for its mild 


Situated in a fertile 


climate, it is the busiest sub-alpine lake 
settlement in Germany. 


Friedrichshafen is the cradle of Ger- 
man navigable airship power and seat 
of the Zeppelin Aircraft Works with 
which are many machine 
shops, motor factories, and boat-build- 


associated 


ing yards. 

The first direct airship nonstop flight 
to the United States was launched here 
in 1924. 
lowed by the inauguration of Trans- 


This pioneer flight was fol- 


atlantic Airship Service between the 
United States and Germany. The ill- 
fated airship “Hindenburg” which burst 
into flames on May 6, 1937, at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., started from here on its 
last flight. 

This is typical of the information 
which we give. We have about half a 
column each week. Sometimes we give 
the authoritative spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, and phonetic transcription of sev- 
en or eight names, and related inform- 
ation about two or three of the most 
important cities. We cannot give a full 
phonetic transcription because the print- 
er does not have type for diacritical 
marks. If we were rendering this serv- 
ice in a large community we would use 
more names, and curtail or omit the 


related information. 


Kiwanian in Nazi Prison Camp 
(From page 21) 


Have taken up the study of Swedish 
and find it a lot of fun. Am continuing 
the piano and with bridge to fill in, 
time flies by. 

Ever hopeful that it won’t be long 
until I can be back again. Write as 
often as you can. 


e 

April 25 
TODAY, Easter, has been spent very 
pleasantly. I received a nice letter from 
Uncle Isaac 
shortly after my arrival here in March 
and his letter was dated April 1, which 
isn’t so bad. I’m hoping my letters 
to you will arrive relatively as quickly. 
He was very happy I wrote him and 
hopes to get permission to send me a 
parcel. 

Having been issued blouse and trou- 
sers, I was all decked out for parade 
this morning and for church. I found 
some shoe polish to brighten up my 
badly scuffed shoes. 


in Sweden. I wrote him 


The day reminded me of home in 
many ways—wondering if Nancy found 
any Easter eggs and bunnies, how she 
looked all dolled up and whether you 
took her to church. I wondered too, 
Helen, if you bought a pretty new outfit 
for I would want you to be all dressed 
up. Here’s hoping you had a lovely 


day and that a year hence I will be | 











home eating eggs out of those egg cups | 
I bought for your Easter gift three | 


years ago. 
I’m sorry I cannot write more often 


as I’m allowed only so many letters | 
2 | 
and cards each month. I’m hoping that 


all of you are well, in good spirits and 
not worrying about me. 

As far as clothing is concerned, I 
need only summer shirts, underwear, 
dress trousers, my old blouse, insignia 
and cap. 

I can always eat so send food. 

With love and may God give you 
all the blessings I pray for. 


eecesceceooesoseoososssee 
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aPOKER 


8 -PLACE 
FOLD-AWAY 
CARD TABLE 


ray 





e Folds down to 
only 4 inches 
thickeece | 

e Easily stored in 
minimum space 

e Official size, 4- 
foot diameter... 

e Green felt play- 
ing surface... 

e@ 8 nonspill, non- 
tip holders for 
glasses and ash- 
trays... 

eMahogany- 
, stained, alcohol- 


ASLEVER ‘new convenience for 
card players. The all-purpose 
portable playtable forsmall apart- 
ment, den or recreation’ room. 
New improved model. Attrac- 
tively finished,substantially made, 
sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
wear out. Now custom made—de- 
livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 
Express collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 
HOME GAME CO., Dept. K-3 
proof finish. . .J 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

A ee A =— oe ae ee ee ee oe oe ‘ 
EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME, 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc.‘ Write for: ‘*‘Successful Enter- 


& taining At Home.”’ It’s Free! 























PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 

















EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker’s 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 



















SCOOPS OSOOHOOSSOHSSESSOHHSOSESOHOOEOOEOE 


Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 


ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 


you want your speech or paper to occupy. Free 
circulars furnished. Printed sermons and speeches 
also furnished. 
: . ’ 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
705 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG, DEPT K., MONTREAL, CANADA 
MITIIIIIIIIiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit ty) 
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Does Your Club Need Funds? 
Wewill play a benefit performance for you with 
“WIFE ON APPROVAL” 

A comedy chock-full of laughs which played 

one year on Broadway, New York. 
Will send you complete Broadway cast and 
scenery for one or more performances. 
For further particulars write to 
Michael Kallesser 
701—7th Ave., New York City, N. Y. 








BOOK OF ADAM, completes lineages of 
the Bible, Price $1. Charlemagne chart 50c. 
Adam lineage 25c. Harold K. Bowen, 
Dept. E, Osceola, Missouri. 
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eo) 
We write evqeahee on any | 


SPEECHES D he rants ® onfidential. 
) 


peechee F« ery ’ Publie Speak- 
val $1 0 Ofte cer * Han dtook wi ith n comb Parliamentary 
“New Jokes aad Har morous Talks’ prepared and 
mailed mon thi 7 « year my « Joke Book, 
Te netenaater © Hs or G . $1.50. tag Night Stories, 
k 


PROGRAMS ay 


Program Chairman's Fun Book, $1.50. 
Ladie ‘ t Program, $5. Best Club 
& Ledge Stunts 50 
aC adian orders filled. Write! | 


Baneuet took, $1.50. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
e 2014 Torbenson Cleveland. 12, Ohio © 
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ACCLAIMED THE COUNTRY’S 
OUTSTANDING HONOR ROLL 


\ Dletinetive Masterpiece wi Ich must be seen to 
be appreciated. Made of the o-plastic material 
Bronze in appearance Practically unbreakable 
Dignified and beaut it il. Gives Personal Recogni- 
tion to t e in ! armed services of our 
country, Names easily attache: 1. Number unlimited, 
Flexible arrangement. Can make up any size or 
solve any Honor Roll prob! lem. Write to Kiwanian 
Walter E. Kutch for a photograph of a Kiwanis 


plaque 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


1401 E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Michigan 

















SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, etc. 19” 
front x 18” high x 18” deep. A piece of 
furniture that most every club needs 
for the convenience of speakers. 
De ok is built with shelf for extra 
Pape > wie ete, Furnished with 
rubber cush sd corners. Light, 
compact and ‘stands 
Desks are made only as ordered, ana 
fequire two to four days for delivery. 
Bach $5.50. 
Secretary eansten of club supplies paw conte. 


LORY" MANUFACTURIN 
505 S. Wells St... | Wabash 2070 








AXEL GREASE FOR YOUR FUNNYBONE! 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN, Master Mirth Maker and 
Pianist, appears in person within reasonable travel 
distance but his novel phonograph record goes 
anywhere. Made to fit your group from approved 
script (you insert the names). Send for details. 


CLUB PIANISTS: Learn to play hit songs in | 
Swing-piano style the Christensen Way! Send a 
dime for sample arrangement for home-study. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN STUDIOS 
35 Kimball Hall Blidg., Chicago 4, IIl. 


The Wounded 
Can’t Wait | 


You can't say "wait" to a shell torn | 
or bayonet slashed boy. He'd won- 
der why you prized your dollars 
above his life. 





The Red Cross is Fighting 
to 
Save Those Who Save You 


In Memoriam 





M ou Id 


E. Hal 


Past President FE. Hal Mould of the 
Bell County, Kentucky 
Kiwanian Mould 
the Kentucky- 


Pineville, club 
recently passed away. 
is a of 


past governor 


Tennessee District. 
the 
has 


“Ben” Johnson of 
Massachusetts, club 
Kiwanian Johnson was a 


Kiwanian 
Westfield, 
passed away. 
very active member of his club besides 
the fact that he was a charter member. 
He was lieutenant governor of his dis- 


| trict in 1926, 


The recent death of Kiwanian C. B. 
Smith of the Escanaba, Michigan club 
was a shock to his many friends. Ki- 
wanian Smith was president of his club 
in 1935 and lieutenant governor of his 
district in 1938. 


of Mount 
Carmel, He 
was a former lieutenant governor and 
a past district treasurer. Kiwanian 
Coleman also served a four-year term as 
mayor of Mount Carmel. 


John Coleman 
has recently died. 


Kiwanian 
Tllinois, 


Kiwanian W. Grover, Rocky Mount, 





Kiwanian Harry E. S. Wilson of Ho- 
boken, New Jersey recently died. He 
was club president in 1928, governor in 
1931 and on the International Commit- 
tee Achievement Contest in 1932 and 
1933. 


A. Luney, Victoria, British 
Past President. 

Golden Gate, San 
Past President. 


William 
Columbia, 

Martin Wilshusen, 
Francisco, California, 

Edwin M. Otis, Alameda, California, 
Past President. 

C.. 


Past President. 


Salinas, Hermosa Beach, Cali- 


fornia, 


Dr. A. H. Ellis, Providence, Ken- 
tucky, President. 


N. J. Webb, Newport News, Virginia, 
Past President. 

Arthur G. Foard, Lenoir, 
olina, Past President. 

William H. Mitchell, Fulton, Illinois, 
Past President. 

George H. Boone, 
Hampshire, Past President. 

Homer Pipkorn, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
Past President. 

James Carlisle Hardin, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, Past President. 

George B. Andre, Jacksonville, Ili- 


North Car- 


New 


Rochester, 


nois, Past President. 

Walter R. Main, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, Past President. 

Dr. H. J. Pool, Port Clinton, Ohio, 


Past President. 
Brengle, Edison Park & 
Illinois Past 


Eugene P. 
Norwood Park, Chicago, 
President. 


Victor A. Schwahn, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, Past President. 
Forrest Eskridge, Shelby, North 


Carolina, Past President. 








North Carolina, who recently passed Henry L. Byrd, Martinsville, Vir- 
away, was a lieutenant governor for  ginia, Past President. 
the Carolinas District and club presi- Rev. C. Arthur Lincoln, Tryon, 
dent in 1938. North Carolina, Past President. 
Our Roll of Honor 
Ray G. Crum, Ossining, New York, Col. John R. Fordyce, Little Rock, 


killed while on active duty in the 
Pacific. 

Major Leo V. Ault, Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 

Pyt. William J. Frankfort, 
Kentucky, killed in action. 

Past President and Mrs. William T. 
Delaplaine of Frederick, Maryland, have 


who was 


Hayes, 


suffered the loss of their son, 


killed 


action. 


Arkansas. 
Lt. Charles H. Hanks, Jr., Montclair, 
New 
Pvt. Herman Appleton, 
homa, killed in action. 
Lt. William S. Farish, Houston, Tex. 
Major Walter Fitzgerald, Norwalk, 


Connecticut, killed in line of duty. 


Jersey. 
Sayre, Okla- 

















A message for you... from 1993 


(Today, John Jones is just an 
average American, wrestling 
with all the doubts and worries 
and problems that beset every 
one of us right now. But let’s 
skip ahead 10 years. Let’s look 
at John Jones then—and listen 
tohim.. .) 


ie pebier oes I feel so good it 
almost scares me. 


“This house—I wouldn’t swap 
a shingle off its roof for any other 
house on earth. This little valley, 
with the pond down in the hollow 
at the back, is the spot I like best 
in all the world. 

“And they’re mine. I own ’em. 
Nobody can take ’em away fromme. 

“T’ve got a little money coming 
in, regularly. Not much—but 
enough. And I tell you, when you 


can go to bed every night with 
nothing on your mind except the 
fun you’re going to have tomor- 
row—that’s as near Heaven as a 
man gets on this earth! 

“Tt wasn’t always so. 


“Back in ’43—that was our sec- 
ond year of war, when we were 
really getting into it—I needed 
cash. Taxes were tough, and then 
Ellen got sick. Like almost every- 
body else, I was buying War Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan—and | 
figured on cashing some of them 
in. But sick as she was, it was 
Ellen who talked me out of it. 


“Don’t do it, John!’ she said. 
‘Please don’t! For the first time 
in our lives, we’re really saving 
money. It’s wonderful to know 
that every single payday we have 
more money put aside! John, if 


we can only keep up this saving, 
think what it can mean! Maybe 
someday you won’t have to work. 
Maybe we can own a home. And 
oh, how good it would feel to 
know that we need never worry 
about money when we’re old!’ 


“Well, even after she got better, 
I stayed away from the weekly 
poker game—quit dropping a little 
cash at the hot spots now and 
then—gave up some of the things 
a man feels he has a right to. We 
made clothes do—cut out fancy 
foods. We didn’t have as much 
fun for a while but we paid our 
taxes and the doctor and—we 
didn’t touch the War Bonds. 


““Wedidn’t touch the War Bonds 
then, or any other time. And I 
know this: The world wouldn’t be 
sucha swell place today if we had!” 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appre- 
ciation the publication of this advertisement by 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 

















If inflation is not controlled, it may cost a 
bucketful of dollars to take the old familiar 
nickel streetcar ride. 

High wages are not the cause of inflation. 
They help bring prosperity. 

Inflation is caused by high costs and un- 
justified prices to consumers. 

As long as Management does not worry 
about costs, both direct and indirect, we 
will have inflation. 

As long as labor performs an easy day’s 
work instead of a good day’s work, high 
wages which should not cause inflation 
will contribute to it through excessive costs. 

As long as business...the kind which 
we contact when we go to market...con- 





MONEY BY THE BUCKETFUL 


tinues to charge ‘“‘all the traffic will bear’’ 
we are reducing the purchasing power of 
the dollar and heading for inflation. 

Uur high standards of living are based 
upon high wages, low costs and low selling 
prices. As inflation goes up, our standard 
of living goes down, and usually employ- 
ment also falls off. Low prices and high 
wages create jobs. 


HERE’S THE SOLUTION... 


Management...CUT COSTS! 

Labor... PERFORM! 

Business... KEEP PRICES DOWN! 
Everybody ... RENDER GOOD SERVICE! 


As a Kiwanian I appeal to our 118,000 associates to get back 
of this program and in every possible way make our influence 
count...Talk It! Preach It! Dream It! Write It and Live it! 


THE TRUNDLE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineering 


GENERAL OFFICES ° 


CHICAGO . 





City National Bank Bidg. * 208 S.La Salle St. 





CLEVELAND * BULKLEY BLDG. 


NEW YORK °* Graybar Bidg. . 420 Lexington Ave. 











